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“TRUE” 
By Mrs. J. G. BURNETT. 


T is aclear, bright morning in the early spring, 
and the sun is looking down upon as fair a 
spot as any that he shines upon in all his journey 
from the sunny vales of far Cathay to the sweep- 
ing plains of El Dorado—a lovely village on the 
Hudson, where snow-white, vine-embroidered cot- 
tages hide beneath umbrageous trees, or peep out 
timidly at the stately river moving on with calm 
and silent dignity to the sea. 

On the principal street, before one of the most 
attractive of these little rural homes, a woman 
stands ; of tall and slender figure, and with a pale, 
sad countenance which is in striking contrast yet 
full harmony with the sable garments of widow- 
hood that she wears. A smile parts her lips as 
she looks more particularly at the object that had 
first stayed her passing steps—a shingle nailed 
upon the honeysuckled porch on which is in- 
scribed in rude characters, ‘‘ Zo Let. Inquire on 
the Premises.” 

The smile shifts quickly from lip to eyes, as, 
glancing round, they take in with eager, longing 
gaze the pretty, homelike scene: the neat well- 
painted little house, with its large-paned windows, 
Venetian blinds and sweet vine-covered porch, the 
box-borded graveled path stretching down to the 
gate ; the smooth green lawn, larger in extent than 
any of its neighbors, dotted here and there by 
flowering shrubs now just bursting into leaf, the 
towering. elm upon one side and the graceful 
branches of the willow sweeping the ground upon 

. the other, while from the circular plot for flowers 
on either side bulbs of tulip, hyacinth and lily are 
raising their dainty heads from the brown mold 
repeating their oft-told lesson to humanity, whis- 
pering of that sweet spring-tide when we shall 
rise from the dusk and dark of this material body 
into “a purer ether, a diviner air.” 

A long look and a heavy sigh, and the gloved 
hand that rested on the gate is withdrawn, and 
the owner passes on ; then, turning with a mur- 
mured “It’s no use, but something impels me to 
enter,” she walks hesitatingly up the garden path, 
preceded by a happy, dancing child who chatters 
gayly as the birds above her head—taking even 
less thought than they for the morrow or the 
providing of the home nest which this poor hu- 
man mother is seeking for herself and birdling. 

_ Her gentle knock meets with no response, but 
through the half open door the sound of hammer 
and saw is heard within with a whistled accom- 

'paniment evidently by an expert. ‘‘Oh, Mahsey, 


| Mahsey,” exclaims the child, ‘are we going to |. 


‘live in this pretty place, and may I have this 


lovely little porch for my baby-house ? Dolly and | 


{4 can play here all day long. There will be a 





truly door, and these are my windows, see!” 
and a little hand parts the leafy curtains. ‘‘O 
mamma, this must be the very place you have 
been looking for so long! Surely God has sent us 
here. Tell me, Mahsey dear, is it not going to be 
our home ?” 

The mother’s eyes fill with tears. ‘‘I fear not, 
wy child,” she murmurs, and, htér second knock 
having been no more successful than the first, she 
turns to go, but the child has vanished. In a 
trice she reappears, leading or being led by a tall 
and not ill-looking man. He is rude and angular 
as the letters on the sign, but there is a look of 
thoughtful kindness on the face that softens the 
rugged features and wins you from the first. He 
is evidently the noisy occupant they had heard, 
for he carries a hammer in his hand ; and as evi- 
dently the whistler, too, for though his mouth is 


now spread in a broad, good-natured smile, it 


does not lose the creased expression that forty- 
five years, more or less, of lingual practice has 
everywhere left upon the strongly marked New 
England features, 

‘*See, Mahsey dear,” the child exclaims, ‘this 
is the papa of this house, and he says that we may 
live here, you and I, and Mammy Edy, if we like. 
O, do come in and see, mamma, how nice it is— 
with carpets on the floor, and chairs and tables, 
too, and all |” 

‘“*Walk in, marm, walk in. I reckon you've 
come to see the house, and I’ve been makin’ such 
a power o’ noise inside I more ’n likely aint heerd 
your rap. Walk right in and look around. Your 
little gal here seems to hev took quite a shine to 
the place. Ef you like it half as good, we'll 
mebbe strike a bargain afore dinner time. 

‘“There is no doubt I should like it,” is the 
quiet reply, as the lady turns in this direction and 
in that in compliance with her little daughter's 
enthusiastic entreaties ; ‘‘ but what rent do you 
ask ?” 

“Wall,” and with a rough, labor-hardened hand 
he pushes the old felt hat upon one side, and, 
meditatively, scratches his head, ‘‘Squire Ald- 
rich’s place, jest up the road, ain’t no ways bet- 
ter’n mine—a few more gimcracks about it, 
mebbe—but for solid comfort mine’s ahead. He 
let his’n this week for three hunderd, and I 
calk’lated that wouldn’t be no ways onreasonable 
for this ;” and he sets his hat in its accustomed 
place, and looks up to note the effect and the 
chances of concluding a bargain with his gentle 
customer. 

But a shadow rests on the fair face that meets 
his gaze, and the voice is very sad that answers: 
** Not at all unreasonable, I dare say, but far be- 
yond my means. Indeed I knew it was useless to 
trouble you. You must excuse me. Come, 
Mabel, come.” 

“Wall, don’t be in a hurry, marm ;” and as the 
lady turns at his bidding, Ezekiel Trueman looks 
into her pale, calm face, and a strange expression 
of mingled sympathy and embarrassment comes 
into hisown. ‘I had.an idee,” he goes. on, and 
the old felt hat is again pushed upon one side as 
the meditative process begins, ‘‘that is, I. was 
a-goin’ tosay that ef it was agreeable to all parties, 
I had an idee—leastways I had no objection agin— 
Wall, you see me and Huldy—Huldy’s my sister ; 
‘she died last fall—we’ve lived here nigh onto 
twenty year, and its kinder hard on me to leave 
the old place. I did shet the house up all winter 
—jest been putting it to rights agin—and tried 
a-boardin’, but it don’t come natural, and as I was 
a-sayin’, I had an idee that ef I could git folks in 
here as would hev me, wall, I reckon you'd call it 
boardin’—why, I wouldn’t put them out any, and 
I'd like it fust-rate. I ain’t around much unless 
nights, and I turn in middlin’ arly. One little 
difficulty, mebbe, I’d hev to hev-my breakfast so 
as to git to work by seven. I’m a earpenter, you 
see,” and he swings the stout hammer “‘ as if to the 
manner born.” ‘My dinner I generly fetches 
along. But all that the- hired gal could see to, 
and I could split up her kindlin’s for her, and 
such odd chores, and make that all square.” 

‘‘And what rent would you ask under those 
circumstances ?” inquires the lady smiling. 

“Wall, that’s the pint. I calk’lated-we'd set 





one agin the t’other. I ain’t such an almighty 





feeder, but I reckon that would be about the 
square thing.” 

** And the furniture ?” 

“Wall, that 'd throwin. There ain’t so muck 
of it, and it ain’t so wonderful nice, but it looks 
good to me, and I like to see it around. What 
warn’t fit to stay here in the settin’ room you 
could put in the garret along with Huldy’s spin- 
nin’ wheel she had yet from her mother ; but this 
ere lookin’ glass,” and he turns to an old fashion- 
ed, gilt-framed mirror between the windows, ‘‘ I’d 
like that to hang, for Huldy sot great store by 
that glass. It seems most I can see her now, fixin’ 
it up with tisher paper and sparrer grass to keep 
the flies off. Poor Huldy,” and he brushes off a, 
tear. The eyes of the lady are wet as his own, 
and the minor chord of her own experience, which 
this simple soul has touched with his rough hand, 
thrills in her voice as she replies: ‘‘Certainly. It 
should remain where it is. I would not move it 
for the world.” 

And so it is that, amid the boisterous joy of 
Mabel and the undisguised delight of the carpen- 
ter, the bargain is concluded, and Mrs, Eleanor 
Lane agrees to take possession the following 
week. 


Six months go by, and the young widow is al- 
most as happy as her little daughter in her new- 
found country home, Such furniture as she has 
been able to save through the four changing years 
of her widowhood from the wreck of her beautiful 
married home makes the cottage a palace in the 
eyes of its simple proprietor. Especially does he ad- 
mire the carved brackets, with their marble heads 
or bronze statuettes ; and among the pictures that 
adorn the walls, the beautiful face of Beatrice 
Cenci has a special charm for him, since little 
Mabel told him her ‘own mamma painted it with 
her very own hands,” The elegant and tasteful 
surroundings are an ever-novel wonder and de- 
light—while this half year’s daily intercourse with 
a refined, educated woman and a loving child has 
been to him a glimpse of heaven. The affection 
between him and the little Mabel is something 
wonderful to see. Every night, long before the 
village clock strikes out the hour of release to 
the day’s host of busy laborers, the child is watch- 
ing at the gate for ‘‘True”—for such is the beau- 
tifu] abbreviation she has made of the good old 
Connecticut name. ‘‘ Mr. Trueman” is by far too 
formal a title for her loving little heart, and 
““Uncle ’Zekiel” in too common use among the 
village children to suit the aristocratic little 
maiden. At the first glimpse of the well-known 
figure, with dinner-pail in hand and tool-box on 
the shoulder, she flies, fleet as the wind, to meet 
him, her fair curls floating out behind her on the 
evening breeze. She takes possession of the pail, 
and slips her own wee hand into the brawny 
palm; and as she dances on gayly at his side, 
looking up with sparkling eyes as she relates her 
experiences of the day or questions him as to his, 
the man’s face seems transfigured in the new light 
and love that beam upon it, But the widowed 
mother, seeing them thus together, turns often 
from the sight, bitter rebellion rising. in her soul 
as. she recalls the majestic figure, noble, intellect- 
ual countenance; and brave, true heart, that had 
fled from earth months before his little daughter's 
eyes had opened to its light; and she finds it 
hard that his child’s idea of ‘‘the papa” of their 
home should be this uncouth, illiterate man, good 
and kind and gentle as he is. 

Yet, Eleanor Lane owes a debt of gratitude to 
this man, whose life is thus by circumstances 
joined with her own, and hers is not the heart to 
ignore or forget the claim. His influence upon 
the child is as great for good as that the little 
fairy exercises upon him. His strong self-will 
and waywardness that had been the cause of 
many a hard-fought battle between mother and 
child, and which had brought many an anxious 
hour to the parent’s heart, is restrained and sub- 
dued, as if by magit, under the unobtrusive and 
almost imperceptible guidance of this rude man 
who never before had child or chick about him. 
To him, too, the little household owes half its 
comfort. It is he who, in the early summer morn- 
ings and the hours after work, cultivates the little 
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garden, until its yield of fruit and vegetables is a | 
marvel to the neighborhood. When Mrs, Lane 
speaks of recompense he is half amused, half 
wounded at the idea. - 

‘‘Pay me for workin’ on my own iets | that 
would be curious enough,” he says. 

‘‘But we get all the benefit of your hen, ” is 
the reply. 

“T reckon I eat my share,” is the homely re- 
sponse ; and spade and hoe are plied more vigor- 
ously than before, and not a garden in the village | 
can compare with that of ‘‘ Brookside,” as Mabel | 
and her mother have named their pretty home, 
from the purling brook that glides along through 
garden and through meadow “to join the brim- 
ming river” just below. - And when the snow- 
storms come his strong arms clear the numerous 
paths and walks about the pldce, and on idle 
days, of which at this season he has not a 
few, many a huge log finds its way down 
from the “‘ woods” upon the hill-side; and 
in “the building,” a small tenement used as 
wood and tool house at the rear of the garden, 
wtth the little Mabel looking on admiringly at 
swinging axe or swiftly-flying saw, resolves itself 
into firewood that is piled up, fortress-like, abun- 
dant and valuable ammunition for the little castle 
against the winter’s siege. When sensitive Mrs. 
Lane ventures to speak of this:as an expense 
which she must be allowed to meet, his hearty 
‘“‘ Why, bless you, marm, I must be adoin’ some- 
thing. - I can’t whistle and whittle all the time, as 
folks say we Yankees do, and I wouldn’t feel to 
home if I couldn’t do the chores as I allers done,” 
shows his tenant that not in dollars and cents 


may she remunerate this eccentric individual for 
his time and labor thus bestowed. In winter and 
summer alike his inventive brain and skillful fin- 
gers are ever occupied with something for the little 
Mabel’s pleasure. Such suits of furniture for the 
haby house, such cradles and carriages and count- 
less little wonders of use or beauty as come from 
his busy hands! Often on retiring would Mrs. 
Lane, looking out over the snowy garden, see the 
gleaming light in the window of ‘‘the building,” 
and know well that faithful, loving hands were 
there spending hours of labor over some little toy 
for her rosy, slumbering darling. This means of 
employment had been a great boon to the honest 
fellow, for his evenings he had found hard to dis- 
pose of. Until Mabel’s bed-hour he was perforce 
in the sitting-room with the little family; for 
there was always something for True to look 
at in the way of doll’s fractured limbs, disabled 
chairs or unsatisfactory tables. But when the 
young mother returned from bestowing the child 
in her bed for the night, True would have van- 
ished. Sometimes the soft notes of his flute would 
steal up from the kitchen, but more often there 
was neither sound nor sight of him till the gleam- 
ing light across the snowy garden would reveal to 
her his whereabouts and occupation. Mabel’s 
tastes and fancies he had made a study, and knew 
well how to gratify. With Mabel he was on 
terms of greatest ease and familiarity, but of her 
mother he seemed to stand more and more in awe 
as he knew her better. Her comfort and con- 
venience it was his delight to minister unto at 
any personal sacrifice, but surreptitiously if pos- 
sible. He shrank from her presence as dazzled 
eyes from the light; as if he were ever painfully 
conscious of the great disparity between them. 
His child-like nature met the child on its own 
plane, but between him and the refined and edu- 
cated woman there was qa gulf he could never 
cross. But circumstances bridged it finally, for 
good or for ill! A terrible affliction overtook poor 
True. Mrs. Lane had long noticed the'uncertain 
step and slow movement, so different from the 

usual quick, brusque manner, and little Mabel 
told her mamma, with sobs, how True took her in 
his arms one day and “‘cried real tears,” but 
coaxed her not to tell. At last it could be dis- 
guised no longer : he was blind, blind. An oculist 
from the neighboring city is summoned, and pro- 
nounces it cataract, but some time must pass be- 
fore an operation can be performed. And now 
the gentle, tender-hearted woman has ample op- 
portunity, which she is not slow to improve, to 
minister to the rough, kind hands and honest, 
loving heart ; to give service for service. An easy 
chair in the most comfortable corner is appro- 
priated to his use; and mother and child devise 
‘ways and means to while away the long, long 
days to the idle, restless man. When he goes out 
to the village, which he tefuses to do at first in 
very shame for his helplessness, little Mabel is his 
loving guard and guide.’ Hér baby hands are 


objects he is seeking; her childish prattle wins 


him from his melancholy thoughts, and often, as 


he sits with the sweet burden.on his knee, ‘his 
merry whistle or hearty laughter rings out cheerily 
as ever; and Mrs. Lane finds her little daughter’s 


books or papers or most painstaking conversation 
to interest the helpless invalid. 


Just in one matter only can she alone best min- 
ister to his comfort. The words of Scripture take 
new meaning on her lips, and the fervent, humble 
Christian soul finds for his affliction in this one 
fact ‘alone an‘ample compensation. He listens 
spell-bound as she reads his favorite psalms, and 
on one occasion impulsively exclaims at the con- 
clusion of that sweetest one of confidence and 
trust, the twenty-third, “‘When I come to die, I 
jest hope them words will be the last I hear on 
this ere-side of Jordan.” 

““Why, dear True?’ whispers Mabel on his 
knee, but he has crept back in his shell as he 
felt upon his face the upward giance of the read- 
er’s eyes. He is always sad-and subdued in her 
presence, and oftentimes as she looks upon his 
sightless face, as with head bent low upon his 
breast, and hands folded on his kneeg, he sits pa- 
tiently by the hour in his easy chair, her eyes fill 
with tears and her heart overflows with pity and 
sisterly affection. Yet does her voice soften to 
address him, or her ministrations for his eomfort 
bring her near his side, he shrinks within himself 
and is embarrassed and ill at ease, while to the 


outstretehed arms, he turns as the heliotrope to 
the sun, ae * REET AE WESvASSGL foe 

But his chiid-nurse falls sick, ‘aa anxiously de- 
livers into. her mother’s hands her little daily 
duties to her. beloved ‘‘ True,” 
shrinks from every touch of the gentle fingers, and 
seeks to escape as far as possible the little services 


smaller hands. But both his embarrassment and 
self-imposed inconveniences escape notice; for, al- 
though during the first few days there seems little 
cause to doubt the physician’s assurance that the 
child’s illness is nothing serious, the mother's pre- 
scient soul has felt the approaching danger from 
the first. Yet when it bursts upon them like a 
fire in ambush waiting to give the deadly spring, 
she only grows a shade paler than before, more 
vigilant and faithful she could not be. Those were 
terrible days in the little household, when the 
child lay unconscious or raving in wild delirium, 
while the angels of life and death battled above 
the little couch ; terrible for the widowed mother, 
whose only hold on life lay in that little form; 
terrible for the good old nurse, who suffered 
with the mother rather than for the child, for to 
her the stricken woman was still her little “‘missey,” 
whom she héd nursed from babyhood in their 
sunny Southern home; terrible to the helpless, 
faithful True, about whose soul seemed gathering 
the same thick darkness that had already shut out 
from his eyes the blessed light’ of day. Kind 
neighbors came and went with pitying sighs and 
hopeless whispered words, and the December 
winds swept round the house with the despairing 
wail of human voices. Day and night the mother 
watched untired, unrelieved. Day and night the 
faithful True sat with sightless eyes turned to- 
ward the sick bed or the door of that sacred room; 
his eager ears drinking in every sound, but listen- 
ing in vain for any hopeful one. One night, in 
that darkest hour before the dawn, when nature 
herself seems lying ‘in the shadow of death, the 
cold dew like death drops on her. brow — that 
black, ‘oppressive, featful time when God and 
“Heaven, life, ‘hope ‘and happiness. seem farthest 
off, and wicked men and wicked spirits, dark 
deeds and thoughts and every evil thing closest at 
hand—in this dark hour, on the third day of the 
hard-fought fight, the blind man gropes his way 
up the staircase of the little death-haunted house, 
and enters noiselessly the sick-room—approaches 
timidly the bed where a watcher whispers the 
words he has heard so sadly often—‘‘No change.” 

A smothered sob falls upon his ear from an ad- 
joining room, and by a sudden impulse he follows 
where it leads, and his outstretched hand rests 
upon & woman’s bowed, despairing head. ‘‘Oh, 
True! True !” she sobs ; “how can we give her 
up ?” 

The name by which she addresses him, ‘the 
tone, the words! The man sways like a willow. 


Had an angel from the highest heaven stooped and | 


lifted him from the darkness of his earthly life to 
his own blest abode, to’gaze with eye unblenched 
upon the dazzling glories there, he could not have 





ever on the alert to dee chansles -smtucraecombed 


been more filled with rapture and amaze, - ‘He 


prattle-and childish play more efficacious than her 


most pitying tones or words of the child, or to her 


The poor fellow. 


he had accepted so gratefully and humbly at the 





, fig woman whom his | 
acd set like a star in the heavens . 

above him. A common grief has made thenr/ 
equals, He falis upon his knees beside her, and 
her cold hand is wet with his tears. It is but a 
moment and she is summoned to the sick-room,,! 
where faint, quivering little sighs announce the 
long-looked-for and dreaded change, which Mam-' 
my Edy had prophesied would come at this dark} 
hour. But through the darkness the dawn is 
streaming, for on the first'¢ 
the dark angel fiees"away’ before his victorious’ 
brother. With his departure the shadows lift 
from house and heart, and all is hope and grati--. 
tude and joy: There remains now but the blessed. 
task of nursing back the child to health and 
strength, and ere the happy Christmas tide is 
come she sits, a guardian angel, at the bed where 
the blind man goes down into the deeps of uncon- 
sciousness—that strange-similitude of death— 
while skillful fingers make the attempt to bring 
back to him the blessed boon of sight. Her trem-- 
bling little fingers untie the bandage, when, at: 
the end of that long fortnight of alternate hope 
and despair, the decisive moment of experiment 
has come ; and it is ‘her joyous face, bright and’ 
rosy almost as he saw it last, that first greets his: 
grateful, happy eyes. Then they are raised eag- 
erly to that other he has so longed to look upon 
once more since that dark night, when in. his 
blindness and his grief she opened to him the 
portals of heaven, which*ever since have stood 
ajar. Fai gp nigel BRIS = aaR 

How he has drunk in the blessed wee of her 
voice as she read or sahg away the remaining © 
hours of his imprisonment! How trembled with 
a strange delight, when her dress brushed by him 
as she passed his chair or her hand met his while. 
ministering to his daily needs! But now, al- 
though her eyes are wet with tearsof happy sym- 
pathy for him, and her Hand clasps his with words 
of congratulation and of joy, lo! as he looks upon 
her she recedes to the far-off heights on which she 
stood before, and, covering his face with his. 
hands, he moans aloud. “<ftin, 

“Ts it too bright ” is the startled, anxious ques- 
tion. 

“Oh, yes, yes,” he murmurs, “too bright, too 
bright for me.”  ~ 

And when the time of probation is fully past, 
the bandage thrown away, and the clear gray eyes 
look out upon the world once more, it all seems 
strangely altered to his altered vision. The skies 
are not so blue; the fields have lost their freshnets: 
and the trees their green—a shadow is on them 
all. Only Mabel’s face shinés in unchanged upon 
his troubled, bewildered heart ; and by her uncon- 
scious help he takes up the’old life again. Again 
he sets out to his work in the early morning, and 
again he returns with Mabel dancing at his side. 
/ Again he labors in the little garden, and again he 
steals from the family circle, and, with his flute, 
seeks to exorcise the uneasy spirit that possesses 
him. Thus the poor heart battles bravely and 
half ignorantly with itself, while the innocent: 
cause of all its woe unwittingly makes the conflict 
harder every day. For while to him each day in- 
creases the immeasurable distance between them, 
every one draws this woman nearer to his side. 
His devotion to her child and his generous, un- 
selfish, lovable nature, as developed daily before 


through the rough exterior,and the homely words, . 
and, recognizing thus the.real man, she greets him | 
as a brother, ‘Besides all this, their mutual sym- 


them, and; never dreaming of the possibility of ~ 
any affection on his part other than that she feels 
for him, it is her loving effort ever to break down, 
as far as possible, the barriers that birth and edu- 
‘cation and circumstances have raised between 
them. And he gives her no cause to suspect the: 
wild conflict raging in his heart. His manner and 
his words are in no way.changed to all outward 
seeming from what they have ever been, except 
that both have lost in large degree their rudeness,. 
in obedience to that law of assimilation to which. 
we are all more or less subject, and the constant 
effort of the man himself to learn the language of 
this new world in which he lives. 
and humbly he begs little Mabel to be his critic. . 
and teacher, and with wonderful tact and delicacy 
does the little maiden fill the réle, 

So the summer’ passes, and with the falling - 
leaves of autumn another shadow fulls upon the 


longéd to come between this woman and « 





formt of ill that could befall her had pon 


y beams of morning” 
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‘little home. The loving, watchfal ‘heart ‘that: - 
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~ much concerning the buff, business-like envelopes 
of ““Sharp & Steele ” that he had brought so often 
“lately from the office—for he was postman of the 
‘little family ; had noted, too, the eagerness with 
-which she always seized them, and the sad, wea- 
- vied look upon her face when next he saw her ; the 
untasted supper, the involuntary sigh. Then 
game a surcease of the unwelcome messengers, 
-and True rejoiced thereat greatly, for the happy 
‘holiday time again was near—the time for care- 
free, joyous gladness—yet sadly he still observed 
_ the anxious look upon her face when he returned 
home daily after their one evening mail. 

It is Christmas Eve. A tall cedar felled by his 
hand, and planted in its moss-covered bed, stands 
in the little parlor adorned and laden for the 
-ecoming morrow. Mrs. Lane has been speaking to 
‘him chidingly yet gratefully on his lavish expend- 
iture of gifts, both beautiful and useful, for the 
-eager, expectant little Mabel: and as they had 
labored together hanging the beautiful fruit upon 
the wondrous tree, the barriers that ever stood 
between them, mountains high, seemed once more 
to fall, and in sharing joy over the child, as be- 
fore they had divided grief, they stand again on 
common ground. ‘ 

‘*Don’t be in a hurry,” he stammers, as Mrs, 
Lane, fatigued by the long day’s labor, and the 
anxieties which each day now brings, takes her 
light and prepares to leave the room. She can 
but smile at the familiar formula, but she sees that 
he has something unusual to say to her, for he is 
pale, and his hands are thrust nervously into his 
pockets, a habit which under Mabel’s tuition he 
chad quite discarded. 

‘*T wanted to say,” he begins, ‘‘that I have got 
‘something here I was a-going to put upon the 
tree, but—” and fumbling nervously in his breast- 
poeket, he draws from thence a paper, and pushes 
it along the table towards her. ‘I have had it on 
my mind quite a spell back,” he says, ‘‘ for we.can 
never tell what’s a-going to happen, and I ain’t 
made for old bones, anyway.” 

Mrs. Lane sets down her light, and with a par- 
donable look of curiosity takes up the paper. 

“This Indenture,” she reads aloud, taking in 
only the principal words as they catch her eye, 

** between Ezekiel Trueman, of the first part, and 
Mrs. Eleanor Lane, of the sccond Part, witness- 
eth, that the said party of the first part for and 
in consideration of one dollar, well and truly 
paid, doth give, grant, bargain, sell, convey, and 
confirm to said party of the second part—” She 
reads a little further in silence, then raising her 
swimming eyes to the anxious, watchful. face: 
‘*My friend,” she cries, ‘‘do you imagine for a 


moment I could take advantage of this generous 


impulse, and rob you of your home ?” 

‘That ain’t the way to look at it,” he answers, 
taking courage as he speaks, and rallying all his 
forces to gain entrance through the breach that 
he has made. ‘It warn’t no home to me till you 
come in it, and I will. take more comfort from it 
yet to know that you'll be here when I am gone. 
I couldn’t be happy in heaven,” he cries, ‘‘ know- 
ing any one had the right to turn you and Mabel 
from this door if so be you wished to stay.- Sign 
that and it can’t be done; sign and you have a 
home, not such a one as you ought to have, but 
still a home.” 

‘No, no, I cannot!” is the answer. ‘‘ What! 
see you living here, under your own roof, reared 
as you have told me by the hard labor of years, 
on my ‘suffetance, by my permission? Never!” 
And, folding up the paper, she puts it into his 
Py but, it falls from his open fingers to the 

oor. 

‘“‘ T living here,” he echoes. ‘And if I were not 
living here? If I should go away?” . 

She looks up quickly with startled, inquiring 
glance. : 

“But you know that I would do it?” he cries 
with eyes aglow and a sob in the trembling voice. 
“** Don’t you know that I would dée to serve you ?” 

Utter astonishment, sharp pain and bitter self- 
reproach flush and pale her face alternately, but 
before she can collect her scattered senses for 
reply, the man has come to himself, and is ear- 
nestly pleading her forgiveness, ‘I have nothing 
to forgive,” she murmurs, pushing back the hair 

from her throbbing temples, “and I am sorry, 
sorry, sorry. All I can do I will.do, and go away 
as soon as possible—but oh, my God,” she cries 
involuntarily, “‘where, where shall I go?” and 
dropping her face upon her hands she finds relief 
from the varying emotions that crowd upon her 
in a flood of woman’s tears. ... - : 


The sight is new agony to the tortured man. | 


“Don't, don’t !” he pleads, ‘‘ Forget what I said! 
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I didn’t mean nothing—I never thonght—I never 


Poor heart ! it dared not even say “I asked, I 


looked for no reward beyond the bliss of laying 
my all at your feet, of loving and living humbly 
in your sight, or going from your presence if in 
that way I can serve you best,” 

A moment is enough to restore the woman’s 
calmness, and with quiet dignity, but almost ten- 
derness of voice, ‘‘My friend,” she says, ‘‘ we will 
not blame each other for this unhappy ending of 
our life together, and when I go—” 

‘*Go,” he cries distractedly. 

“T must,” is the quiet answer, ‘‘for your sake 
and for mine. I shall go next week if I can.” 

“Go next week,” he murmurs, sinking back 
upon his chair, ‘‘ out in the cold and the snow. I 
have suffered everything, thinking how others 
might put you to that when I was gone, may 
be, and now I have done it with my own hands, 
with my accursed tongue! O God, my punish- 
ment is greater than Ican bear!” His face is 
hidden for a moment, and then rising suddenly to 
his feet, ‘‘Listen!” he cries. There is a new, 
strange tone in the familiar voice, and Mrs. Lane 
looks up involuntarily in answer to the per- 
emptory call. 

Can this be the meek and timid man, ever em- 
barrassed in her presence and shrinking within 


‘himself at her approach, now towering above her 


with calm, proud face, under the gaze of whose 
steady eyes hers shrink abashed? ‘“ Listen !” he 
says again. ‘‘I never took an oath before, but 
here I swear”—and one hand is laid upon the 
Bible at his side, the other is raised heavenward— 
‘‘that at the first sure sign of your departure J 
go from this house and town to come back no 
more! Weeds may grow to the tops of the win- 
dows there, and every beam and rafter rot away 
with time, but never does my foot cross that door- 
sill—never shall my eyes look upon the spot 
again—but I shall wander, like Cain, a fugitive 
and a vagabond on the earth. Go now, if you 
will ; but spare me this, and I will bless you till I 
die! And don’t be feeling hard te me for giving 
you such a choice. It’s the only way I can undo 
the wrong I’ve done. See, here’s the paper that 
brought you all this trouble—though God knows,” 
he sobs, with a moment’s returning weakness, ‘‘I 
meant only good. See, it won’t do no more hurt,” 
and he thrusts it savagely in the fire. ‘ There, 
now, let all be as it was before. I'll never remind 
you of this night, by word or look—you can trust 
me.” Is it fancy or reality, that touch upon her 
hair, soft and gentle as a woman’s kiss? A fancy 
surely; for, looking up the next instant, she finds 
herself alone. With a sense of bewilderment and 
loss she creeps up to her room and to her pillow, 
and, clasping little Mabel in her arms, weeps 
away the aching at her heart. A headache keeps 
her in her room the following day, and it is not 
till night she sees the man whose position towards 
her is so changed from what it was twenty-four 
hours before, who now holds her, as it were, a 
prisoner in his house. They meet at the Christ- 
mas-tree, where Mabel is beside herself with won- 
der and delight, and again it is the child that 
bridges over the gulf that lies between them. 
(Concluded next week.) 
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APOTHEGMS. 
From the Persian of Saadi. 
By Jorn BEnToN. 








HOUGH in one bed ten Dervishes have lain, § 


Where is the land in which two kings can reign ? 


The slender stream a bodkin turns away 
Shall hold, at length, the elephant at bay. 


Impartially benignant falls the rain, 

Which gives an equal chrism to all the plain; 
Tulips it brings upon the garden row, 

And brilliant weeds where tulips may not grow. 


With the pious riches will not stay, 
From his hand they swiftly flow away ; 
Patience to the lover none can give, 
Nor can you heap up water in a sieve. 


Karoon had forty chambers full of gold, 
And died—and nothing more of him is told; 
But unto Nowshirvan death never came— 
His treasure stands in an immortal name. 


Oppress not thou man’s burdened heart, 
From tyranny and wrong depart; 

A single sizh so deep may burn 

That it the world shall overturn. 


How different is his lot, in oa 
Who holds the loved one of his youth. 
. Safe in his arms, his joy secure, 
{Neo doubt or longing to endure) : 
From his who, baffled by. harsh fate, 
Must wait, and wait, and only wait—__. 
And, though long years his hope defer, 
Eyes every door expecting her! 





THE HAMPTON INSTITUTE. 


’ Fortress Monnoxr, Va., June 11, 1875. 
ESTERDAY I attended the commencement 
exercises of Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, and was one of several hundred 
visitors who were surprised, interested, and de- 
lighted. With due respect for the cause of educa- 
tion, the world in general admits that commence- 
ment exercises are usually enjoyed only by the 
graduates, the alumni, the parents of the gradu- 
ates, and the inn-keepers who care for the visitors. 
From Hampton the alumni and the parents were 
almost entirely absent, for the colored people of 
the South (unless inside politics) have neither the 
time nor money necessary to travel; yet I venture 
to say that no one of our largest colleges ever held 
commencement exercises which were so thorough- 
ly enjoyed by the body of attendants thereat, 

Hampton Institute is known at the North prin- 
cipally as being the school from which started one 
of those wonderful bands of colored singers of the 
slave-music of the Old South. The people who 
heard the Hampton singers went the first time out 
of curiosity, and afterward because the music 
was richly worth its cost; but as a visitor at 
Hampton beholds the elegant and imposing bnild- 
ing for which the price of his concert tickets helped 
to pay, and which was paid for from the proceeds 
of the concerts alone, he makes haste to claim his 
share in the work which brought about such glo- 
rious results. Only a few of even the newest and 
richest of Northern schools and colleges can show 
so handsome and well appointed a building, while 
the view from any of its windows would make the 
happiest of Northern students envious. This 
building, called Virginia Hall, contains a hand- 
some chapel, dormitories, kitchens, laundry, din- 
ing-room, work-room for girls, printing-office, and 
other rooms, is well heated by steam, and contains 
a well-laid system of water-pipe as precaution 
against fire. 

I mention Virginia Hall first because it was the 
first and most distinct of the surprises which 
visitors experienced. The examinations of the 
graduating classes were, however, the great busi- 
ness of the day, and the oddity of the classes 
being composed of the sons and daughters of 
plantation hands caused the class-rooms to be bet- 
ter filled with visitors than those of Yale or Har- 
vard usually are. The course of instruction at 
Hampton is modest in extent: algebra is the 
highest mathematical study; in the languages 
there are no classes, and of mental science only the 
elements are taught. The aim of the faculty of 
Hampton is to turn out pupils well fitted to take 
charge of country schools, and this’ endeavor is 
successfully-accomplished. The graduates did not 
make a pretty examination : those foes of the edu- 
eation of the-blacks who might in the event of 
glib recitations of rules have told us that the 
negro was only a creature of imitation, were at 
-this commencement unable to advance their fav- 
orite theory, for the explanations which were 
given of mathematical problems, physiological 
causes and effects, grammatical constructions and 
the different procedures of bookkeeping, were 
unlike any formulas ever seen in print or enun- 
ciated by teacher. The scantiness of the negro 
vocabulary never struck me so forcibly as while 
listening to the labored halting expressions of the 
students as they earnestly endeavored to explain 
that which they seemed clearly to understand. 
They reminded me strongly of intelligent, wide- 
awake, successful business men of my acquaint- 
ance, who, when taken from their accustomed 
surroundings and placed amid exquisite natural 
scenery or face to face with a noble work of art, 
can express themselves through their countenances 
only—their tongues struggle as painfully as those 
of the negroes demonstrating mathematical prob- 
lems. It must be remembered that reading, writ- 
ing and the cardinal rules of arithmetic form the 
standard of admission at Hampton, and that the 
boys and girls come from cabins where the books 
and newspapers which have so much to do with 
giving the northern child a facile tongue are un- 
known. That this fact is realized by the white 
Southerner is probably the reason why the native 
Virginians present seemed even more surprised 
than the Northern visitors at the successful ex- 
aminations passed by the students. The theory 
that the negro is intelligent according to the 
amount of white blood in his veins will never re- 
ceive an atom of support from visitors to Hamp- 
ton: men and wonien without a drop’of white 
blood graduated as high as their lighter-colored 
neighbors, the average being in favor of the 
former. . id, 

The exhibition exercises were of the most modest 
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nature. ‘‘Spread-eagleism,” in which the negro 
is supposed to delight, was entirely absent, and we 
could see no evidence of a tendency toward it; 
one can in half an hour hear more ‘oratorical 
effort” at the best of college commencements than 
was attempted during the whole exhibition at 
Hampton. The essays and orations were fash- 
ioned after no conventional models, and it was 
quite evident they had not been retouched by 
teachers. Instead of a hired band to vary the 
monotony of the exercises by discoursing music 
without a trace of appropriateness, the musical 
interludes were rendered vocally by the entire 
school—a change most gratefully appreciated by 
old commencement-goers. People who have heard 
the traveling singers from this school have no 
conception of the power and interest their music 
gains by the participation of the entire school. 
One of the graduating essays was upon ‘‘ The Old- 
time Music of the South,” with illustrations by 
the school, and the effect was indescribable, even 
upon Southern whites who were familiar with 
this very music. Had there been a few million- 
aires upon the platform, and the subscription 
paper been passed immediately after this essay 
with its illustrations had been given, the finances 
of the institution would have been placed in pros- 
perous condition at once. 

An object of great interest at Hampton is the 
school-farm. Agricultural colleges at the North 
have not always been as successful as their pro- 
jectors have wished—in fact, they have been just 
cause for a great deal of derision and fun-making. 
But the Hampton farm compels the admiration 
of even those who bear the school no love. It is 
two hundred acres in extent, and agriculture is 
taught thereon more with hoe and shovel than 
with text-book. Each day, one-fifth of the male 
scholars are detailed for work upon the farm, and 
are paid for their labor: they at the same time 
learn what constitutes thorough and successful 
farming. While the boys are thus instructed in 
farming, the girls are taught all varieties of house- 
work, and are paid for service rendered. 

A remarkable feature of the expressions of the 
Hampton students is the low estimate they offer 
of the present intellectual social and moral condi- 
tion of their own people. The idea of a black 
aristocracy, or a controlling power, however it 
may prevail elsewhere among the negroes, has no 
representative at Hampton. The students are 
full of the idea that their own people are pitiably 
destitute of knowledge and culture, and that they 
ean only obtain either through their own children 
or others weo have enjoyed the advantages of 
such a school as the Normal Institute. Each 
pupil is therefore full of the missionary spirit, and 
is longing to labor for the elevation of his race. 
It must be understood that the Hampton pupils 
are not charity students: their tuition is given 
them, but the boys and girls pay their own board 
and expenses, and work hard for the money with 
which to do it. None of them have parents who 
can pay their expenses. 

A most noticeable feature of the Commence- 
ment was the nature of the body of visitors. At- 
tending the exercises in the chapel, I found my- 
self seated between the ex-chaplain of General 
Lee’s army and the signal-officer who was on duty 
in the foretopmast of the Hartford while Farra- 
gut was ‘lashed to the mast” of the same vessel 
when passing the forts in Mobile Bay. Upon the 
same platform sat ex-General Page, of the Con- 
federate army, and an ex-Union officer who 
guarded that gallant sailor-warrior after his mis- 
fortune in being captured at Fort Morgan. Col. 
Ewell, of Joe Johnston’s staff, was more com- 
pletely encircled by Union artillery men (from 
Fortress Monroe) than he ever was during the 
war. North and South were successively repre- 
sented in the brief addresses made by the visitors ; 
and while the remarks of the Southern speakers 
were guarded, they honestly recognized the value 
of the work done in and by the school. 

A work which engages so many hearts and 
hands cannot have its success fairly ascribed to 
any single person, but everyone interested in the 
Hampton School will freely admit that were it 
not for the wonderful fitness of General Arm- 
strong, its principal, the success of the School 
might be problematic instead of positive. The 
General was born of missionary parents, and in- 
herited the missionary spirit ; he was brought up 
among an ignorant, superstitious people, and saw 
and understood the method of training which 
proved successful among them; he received a 
thorough education at Yale, entered the Union 
army as a private, won his rank by sheer ability, 





served with the colored troops, studied their race 


peculiarities, and learned in the army that theory 
and practice of discipline which he has applied so 
successfully at Hampton. To crown all, he has 
an amount of energy which is a marvel alike to 
his military and civilian acquaintances. He has 
an excellent corps of assistants, who have the in- 
valuable faculty of working well together. Mr. 
Howe, the farm-manager, looks and proves him- 
self fully the man for his place. The only possi- 
bility of failure in Hampton lies in the scarcity 
of money. The State of Virginia has given the 
institution all the help in her power, the students 
pay their personal expenses, the school is well 
provided with buildings, but the cost of tuition 
and the incidental expenses of the school are met 
only by voluntary contribution. The school 
needs and richly deserves an endowment of $300,- 
000. The students’ dormitories are furnished in 
the plainest manner, and have bare floors, but 
neither teachers nor pupils ask the country for 
furniture or carpets; they ask only for means to 
continue the work of education, and to be relieved 
of the necessity and oppressiveness of perpetual 
begging. Certainly the request is as fully devoid 
of self-interest as any that is made by any of the 
mnjgssionary enterprises which are asking aid, and 
the immediate effects of the work at Hampton 
are such as should appeal most strongly to the 
prudential and political feelings of Americans. 
J. H. 


A SCATTERED FAMILY. 


By JoHN JAMES PIATT. 


\V E have been all together on the earth ; 

But now the band that bound our gentle sheaf 
Is loosed—the powerful magic bond of birth ; 
Our hearts no longer turn one golden leaf 
Each day ; no more, through every winter night, 
Brightening within though skies without may frown, 
We all are gathered close about one light, 
With loving wreaths the warm quick hours to crown: 
For the one word of “* Home,”’ which we had worn, 
From the soul’s lips, to worldly language clear, 
Returns an alien answer to its sound, 
From other firesides, winter-lighted, borne. . . . 
“ Home !""—’twas a word of Heaven homeless here, 
Whose wandering echo in our hearts we found! . 














THE SOCIAL ABUSE OF MUSIC. 
By W. S. B. MaTHEws. 


HE Saturday Review once gave utterance to 

the pleasing hope that the time would come 
when everybody would play so well on the piano 
that everybody would be afraid to play before 
everybody else. This, for a long time, I looked 
on as a prophecy of one feature of the millennium. 
But alas! my faith grows weak, and in vain I ask 
myself, ‘‘ Where is the promise of its coming ?” 
If I go out of an evening to have a pleasant hour 
with some friends, I am obstructed in every at- 
tempt at conversation by the obstreperous minis- 
istrations of some well-meaning young woman, 
who, like a musical angel, descends and troubles 
the waters for a season through the gentle pleas- 
ings of the piano-forte. Hoping to see my pastor 
fora moment, I attend a church sociable ; but alas! 
the musical angel is there also. Why couldn’t we 
have taken our speaking-trumpets with us, and 
bellowed our confidences at each other through 
them like skippers in a gale at sea? Doesn't it 
say down the margin of every social almanac, 
‘* Bxpect-music-about-thistime ”? If it doesn’t 
it ought to. Whenever I call on a friend I must 
‘hear a little music” ; and when I am thoroughly 
taken in and done for with music, the encourag- 
ing anticipation is offered me of hearing it to all 
eternity, if lam good enough. This is one side of 
the story. 

But suppose I also play a little, having a fond- 
ness, let us say, for soft, quiet things, full of what 
the Germans call ‘‘ innigheit”? At every turn I 
am asked to “play something.” Being, let us 
say, of a confiding disposition, I comply, and 
begin a little piece that I particularly like—a 
Mendelssohn ‘song without words,” or a little 
Schumann piece. Ye gods! the first sound of the 
piano leads everybody to raise his voice a little 
so as to be easily heard, and the volume of talk is 
at least doubled, insomuch that I can scarcely 
hear a sound of the piece I am playing. And 
when I am through, I dodge off into a corner and 
take account of stock to see whether I have 
gained or lost by the operation. ‘‘ Who has 


gained?” Lask. Certainly not I. One of my most 
cherished pieces has been trampled under foot by 
a mere mob who wouldn’t have known there was 
anything extra under them if they hadn’t hap- 
pened to notice being a little taller than usual. 
Nor have they gained anything, except the exer- 
cise of talking in a higher key than usual, for not 





one note of the music have they heard. A friend 
of mine, a lady, who sings well, fares little better. 
A circle is formed immediately around the piano, 
and a half-dozen people try to keep track of the 
music so as to know what it is all about. But six 
feet away you cannot hear a note, especially as 
she sings rationally and omits the war-whoop-like 
cadenza with which ambitious amateurs are apt 
to conclude their tuneful efforts. The folks who 
talked thought she “lacked style, you know.” 
Even a German beer-garden does better. There 
they talk between the musical pieces. Here they 
talk in a sort of infernal double counterpoint with 
the music all the way through. 

It is something to be thankful for that nobody 
now dreams of offering a recital of fine poetry, or 
the reading of a thoughtful extract, to go along 
with the ordinary current of society talk; for 
everybody knows now that even the jolliest verse, 
where thought is of the lightest, must be heard 
before it can afford enjoyment. Much more is 
this true of thoughtful composition. And so 
when veading is in order for entertainment, 
silence is the part of the audience. So far has 
intelligence extended in the matter of properly 
hearing poetry and essay ; and now that the 
pianoforte is so common as to be in almost every 
parlor, it begins to look as if we might hope for 
a similar exercise of intelligence in the matter of 
music. 

I desire to put it on record, therefore, in this 
public manner, that the pianoforte, played even 
gently, does not assist intelligent conversation. I 
am not sure but a snare drum, played discreetly 
in an adjoining room, might exercise an enliven- 
ing influence on an evening company. This 
might be tried, and if it works well I should like 
to see it adopted. The drum might be gilt-edged, 
so as torenderit more genteel. Instead of singing 
I would suggest that one of the servants stand on 
the front balcony and yell ‘‘ fresh fish” to the fish- 
monger’s usual tune. This would make as much 
noise as singing, and being easily comprehended, 
would awaken intelligible ideas (which the sing- 
ing does not), and would save the bad breeding of 
treating a cultivated singer in the manner now 
customary in good society. The difficulty with 
the pianoforte as an accompaniment to conversa- 
tion is its range of pitch, and especially that in 
all rational music the best of it lies in the middlo 
register just in the range of pitch naturally occu- 
pied by the voice. It might do, perhaps, if only 
long scales were played—say through about five 
or six octaves—for then the voices would not be 
continually interfered with. By a little practice 
it could easily be managed so that when the 
player was in the upper regions of pitch the gen- 
tlemen could make remarks; when the scales got 
below middle C the ladies could reply. But to 
talk against a good job of really first-class play- 
ing on a grand piano is too much to ask of us 
now that we are so much less vigorous in the 
lungs than our gorilla ancestors. The plan that 
I propose is better every way. The music itself, 
being familiar, would not need close attention on 
the part of the company in order to understand, 
and dodging over and under the scale would be 
like looking out for the ‘‘low bridge” of canal 
travel. For as long as real music is played to 
such heedless ears there will be at least one or 
two persons in the company whose feelings will 
be shocked at its misuse. 

Now that every family man has a daughter 
“taking lessons,” cannot we begin to learn that 
music is the most sacred and expressive kind of 
poetry? That it takes attention to enjoy even a 
Strauss waltz, while a Schumann or Beethoven 
piece cannot possibly be enjoyed amid the din of 
talk? Why, you cannot even tell how a player 
gets over the keys unless you look at the hands. 
We have progressed in refinement to the extent 
of appointing particular times for eating and 
dancing, and in some cases separate rooms. Can- 
not we now begin to have set times and perhaps 
separate rooms for talk and music? If the people 
who attend our church sociables do not like to 
hear music, let us recognize the fact and omit it 
from the programme. 

If I find that my guests do not care for refresh- 
ments in the way of food, but crumble the cake 
over the floor, and spill the wine and coffee on the 
furniture, shall I go on dividing my substance 
with the caterer every time I have company ? 
Why not rather dispense with food and drink and 
so avoid the damage to clothes and furniture ? 

Why should honest John Smith, our working- 
man, when he drops into his club to smoke a pipe 
and have an hour’s chat (as Mr. Hale has so pleas- 
antly described), have his ideas obfuscated by the 
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unwonted sound of the piano? This is not the 
way to make him like music. Let us have an hour 
(or, better, a half hour) for music, and tultivate 
diligently the virtue of cessation. 

Then, too, as we desire to receive pleasure from 
the music, let us be informed what kind of music 
it is, who wrote it and when, and what is its 
spirit. For if it is music for display, let us not 
lose a crook of the player’s fingers ; if it is a deep 
adagio of Beethoven’s let us listen in seriousness 
and silence. 

Our musical cultivation will not begin to be 
worth a cent until we find out that the worst use 
we can make of music is in the place of mere noise, 
for this amounts to a denial of all its poetry and 
sentiment, and its capacity to express the beauti- 
ful. And because music does express the beautiful 
it can be intelligently heard only in the most 
complete silence, and in the mental attitude of 
repose. Heard in this way music opens for us 
the most exquisite kingdom of the beautiful that 
fine art has yet explored. Every kind of good 
affection is within the province of music. It has 
graceful and symmetrical forms, coloring as eva- 
nescent and entrancing as that of the clouds them- 
selves, a poetry and romanticism of the highest 
order, so that for celestial flight of imagination 
we must place Beethoven above Shakespeare or 
Dante ; it is this noble art, the most divine crea- 
tion of the human spirit, that society ignorantly 
abuses in the manner I have here pointed out. 








TELL ME WHERE THE VIOLETS 
GROW. 
By GEORGE KLINGLE. 


WONDER where the violets grow, 
The lily-bells as white as snow ; 

A single tiny stem I’ve found 
Close nestled in the leaves around ; 
One tiny stem, a single one, 
And yet how high the morning sun! 
I thought they always, always grew 
Where free birds sung and skies were blue— 
These tiny bells too frail to touch; 
It would not matter half so much 
How high the sun or few the flowers ; 
But Jeannie waits and counts the hours, 
And listens in her earnest way 
‘To hear me coming, and to-day 
I promised something nice to bring— 
Some little, dainty, sweetened thing— 
And promised not to stay. Alas! 
To hunt for violets in the grass— 
For violets sweet and bells of snow— 
With many, many miles to go, 
And then to see them in the street— 
Those tiny little bells so sweet— 
Is not so easy quite, I think, 
As gathering flowers upon the brink 
Of brooks, as once so long ago 
We used to do. Oh, Belles-of-snow! 
I'm sure if you could only see 
The pale face waiting there for me, 
You would peep out and let me find 
Your bells to gather up and bind; 
It is a face so pale and sad— 
Not even bread to make it glad— 
The lips that whispered in a prayer 
Were cold to-day : oh, tell me where 
The little clumps of violets grow, 
Those lily-bells as white as snow! 7 


Summit, New Jersey. 





MILDS NATURAL THEOLOGY AND 
DARWINISM. 


By CHARLES L. BRACE. 





R. MILL’S famous Essays on Religion have 

been examined from many points of view ; 

but, so far as we have observed, nowhere in their 
relations to modern science. 

He himself speaks much of this great drift of 
thought, and we have reason to know that he 
accepted the leading hypothesis of modern science, 
the Darwinian theory, as at least a good working 
hypothesis, 

Still, trained as Mill was in the methods of met- 
aphysics, he was by no means so much so in the 
methods of reasoning and investigation under 
modern natural science. 

Had he been so, he never could have adopted 
the flippant and irreverent tone he has employed 
in regard to the defects and imperfections of the 
machinery of nature, nor would he have been so 
confident of the cruel and pitiless character, both 
of the operations of the natural world and of the 
structure of animals, or of the tendency towards 
pain and degeneracy. 

Nature, as she appears under the Darwinian 
theory, is by no means so simple a machine or 
series of contrivances, or aggregate of guided 
forces, as she appeared even in the time of Paley. 
Even the “argument from design,” though it 





would be as strong as before, would be changed 
somewhat in its form. Nature is no longer 
merely a watch or cunning machine, showing by 
its adaptations a contriver. It is rather a series 
of machines, each one leading into the other, and 
complicated and interwoven beyond all possibility 
of separate description, and yet, through all, as 
the force of water, through the various cogs, 
bands, wheels, and levers of a mill, running one 
primeval and contriving Force through countless 
ages past, supplying the power and shaping the 
results. Nature, under the Darwinian hypothesis, 
is more worthy of our grandest conception of a 
Creator than under the Paleyian. 

There is adaptation, but it is brought about by 
a machinery so complicated, far-reaching, and 
manifold, as would naturally belong to an Al- 
mighty Contriver. There is intelligence, but it 
is Mind working in the periods of almost infinite 
time, and with the resources of boundless power. 
The simplest results are brought about by the 
balancing and interlocking of forces through ages 
of ages. 

Take, for instance, the aspect of a field in sum- 
mer. It seems a simple and lovely picture, fresh 
from the hand of the Great Artist ; or a machine 
showing in its adaptations almost human con- 
trivance. 

But, in reality, every simple and lovely feature 
of it is the final effect and resultant of an almost 
infinite variety of struggling forées and contend- 
ing forms of life. 

The beautiful color of the flowers depends on 
the insects, the insects on the ground animals, or 
on the soil, as it may favor certain seeds whose 
flowers again nourish them, the birds are con- 
ditioned both by the insects and the vegetation, 
the animals by all these and by climate and mois- 
ture, and again the trees and plants by insects, 
birds, winds and waters, which have scattered 
their seed, and aided to propagate them. 

Each kingdom of life balances the other; each 
variety or species of vegetable or animal is strug- 
gling with another, and all depend on general 
meteorological and voleanie or internal forces, 
which shape the ground, form the soil, and de- 
termine the moisture and temperature, beyond 
all possibility of analysis or explanation. The 
final resultant of countless forces and forms of life 
in contention, we see as a simple and beautiful 
summer field. 

All these forces are, of course, guided. The re- 
sult is not accident. The picture was in the Great 
Artist’s mind. 

The machine was intelligently contrived, but it 
is not a simple machine. It is not like a watch, 
which, if a man finds on a desert island, he says, 
‘““This had a maker.” 

It is a network and web of forces, intelligently 
guided, but interwoven, complicated, and difficult 
beyond all imagination or description. 

Not the most skeptical Darwinian could stand 
by such a machine, and say of its working: ‘* This 
feature is defective; this shows friction; this 
misses its end; this proves a contriver who did 
not know how to attain his ends.” 

The truth is, he neither sees the end nor the 
beginning. He only follows a few threads a little 
way in the “infinite web of being.” His best 
hypothesis is only negative, for while Natural 
Selection show how species die, it does not prove 
how they originate. 

For him to criticise such a wonderful machinery 
is like an ignorant Australian criticising a steam- 
engine, or a Babbage’s counting-machine. 

He really knows nothing of it. All he does see 
and know in the natural world, is the drift and 
tendency of things, and this he can only observe 
for a moment in the short duration of human life, 
or even of human history. 

Now the drift and tendency according to every 
true Darwinian is not towards pain and suffering, 
as a result aimed at, or towards degeneracy and 
imperfection. 

On the Darwinian hypothesis, nothing exists or 
appears or is created for pain alone. The sting 
of the hornet, the claws of the tiger, the teeth of 
the shark, the venom of the rattlesnake, the beak 
of the hawk, the sting of the mosquito, the poison 
of the scorpion, are not primarily for pain, but 
were first either organs of nourishinent, or means 
of defense, or weapons of attack, or aids in the 
struggle for existence, which have been modified 
to give pain by natural selection. 

Thus, the sting of the hornet in some member 
of his family was probably a boring and serrated 
instrument, useful for aiding in the obtaining of 
food ; the poison perhaps first adapted to produce 
galls, and subsequently intensified, until finally it 





was modified to an instrument of defense and of 
pain. 

It is true that of some contrivances in insects, 
it is difficult to see any object but pain, yet no 
doubt the true object will hereafter be found to 
be some useful end. At all events, if Mr. Mill 
holds the Darwinian hypothesis, he must exclude 
pain asanendin nature. ~ 

Like beauty, to the Darwinian, pain is always 
incidental—a means for use or improvement or 
advantage in the struggle for existence. 

To the Darwinian also, there is no drift toward 
the worse—no tendency to degeneracy and imper- 
fection. The current of all created things, or of 
all phenomena, is towards higher forms of life. 
Natural selection is a means of arriving at the 
best. The law of nature is that the poorest and 
worst must die. From the monad or actinian to 
man there is a steady and never-interrupted cur- 
rent through aeons of aeons towards what is per- 
fect and complete and complex. The unseen 
drift is in the direction of the best. 

Nature moves physically towards perfection, 
and morally there must be the same unseen but 
necessary motion. For if the Darwinian theory 
be true, the law of natural selection applies to all 
the moral history of mankind, as well as to the 
physical. Evil must die ultimately as the weaker 
element, in the struggle with good. The slow 
consent of the world’s history is in the direction 
of moral goodness, as its physical development is 
ever toward higher forms. This progress of course 
does not necessarily embrace any particular form 
of life or especial race. A given race may die, or 
may remain stagnant. The development goes on 
with some new variety or form of life. 

Such a “current of things towards righteous- 
ness,” or towards physical perfection, is slow, 
almost imperceptible. It is like the silent motion 
of the stars of heaven through eternity towards 
one center of the universe. Butif once the theory 
of development be accepted and this fact be ad- 
mitted, what higher evidence can be demanded of 
a benevolent and perfect Creator, than a current 
of all things towards the best, a drift toward per- 
fection, a silent, august, secular movement of all 
beings and forms of life, all thought and morals, 
all history and events towards the completely 
good and perfect? This indeed does not solve all 
difficulties, but it would go far to answer Mr. 
Mill’s objections to Natural Theology, and adding 
the hypothesis of immortal life, it would solve all 
the most difficult portions of the great problem. 











“THE HOLY GRAIL,” 


NE of the legends of ‘‘ Holy Grail” relates 
that Joseph of Arimathea went to the house 
of Simon, after Jesus was crucified, and inquired 
where Jesus had eaten with the twelve. Simon 
directed him to the place, which was on the house- 
top, and there Joseph found a dish, out of which 
the Lord had eaten with his disciples. Joyfully 
he took it home, and collected in it the blood that 
still flowed from the Saviour’s wounds, as he lay 
in his own family tomb. But the Jews were angry 
at Joseph, and cast him into a dark dungeon, five 
leagues from Jerusalem. Here Christ appeared 
to him, gave him the dish containing the blood, 
and exhorted him to be of good cheer ; for though 
Caiphas had condemned him to starvation in this 
prison, yet his life should be preserved. Forty- 
two years he remained in this dungeon, without 
food, sustained by the presence of this vessel. 
The son of the Emperor Vespasian, Titus, guided 
and incited by St. Veronica, came at the head of a 
great army to avenge the death of Christ. Titus 
threatened to burn the house of Caiphas, and also 
to burn many Jews alive, if they did not tell him 
where Joseph could be found. Finally, Caiphas 
made Titus promise not to take vengeance on him, 
and then hé lowered him by ropes to the cell 
where Joseph was confined. 

Titus called Joseph by name, who answered 
with great surprise. 

‘““How long have you been here?” said Titus. 
“Only two days,” replied Joseph. So miracu- 
lously had “ Holy Grail” served to shorten the 
time. 

The night before Titus’s departure for Rome 
Jesus appeared to Joseph and commanded him to 
baptize Titus and his family. Joseph then went 
out an Evangelist and Apostle to preach the Gos- 
pel, bearing with him the sacred vessel whose 
magic power sustained him without food and per- 
formed other wonders in converting the heathen. 

The allied Pisans and Genoese brought this 
sacred vessel with them to Europe in 1101. It 
was for many centuries believed to have been cut 
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from an emerald, but Napoleon I. had it removed 
to Paris, when it was found to be glass of Oriental 
manufacture. One tradition had it made from a 
jewel dropped from the crown of Lucifer as he fell 
from heaven. Some said it was one of the gifts of 
the Queen of Sheba to Solomon. M.A. E. M. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE SIN OF MEDDLING. 


Frmay Eventna, June 18, 1875. 
“Then Peter, turning about, seeth the disciple whom Jesus 
loved, following; which also leaned on his breast at supper, 
and said, Lord, which is he that betrayeth thee? Peter, see- 
ing him, saith to Jesus, Lord, and what shall this man do? 
Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee? follow thou me.”—John xxi. 20-22, 


OTH Peter and John were passionate men 

by nature; but there is a very great difference 
between passionate men. Some men are very modest 
and delicate; and some men are blunt, and without 
restraining delicacy. John was sensitive, preéminent- 
ly. Isuspect that he had a sense of fineness and pro- 
priety. He shrank from using his own name. Though 
he writes thig, and is speaking about himself, he says 
that the man whom Peter saw was the man that lay in 
the bosom of Jesus, instead of saying, as Peter would 
have done, ‘‘I am Peter.’’ He does not even mention 
his name. But Peter at this period of his life was one 
of those precipitate, positive men, with an intermed- 
dling familiarity. We trace this all the way through. 
He did not hesitate at all to rebuke his Master when 
he did not like what he said. He did not hesitate at 
all to give his advice before it was wanted or asked. 
He was headlong in almost everything. Well-meaning, 
kind enough, and zealous in over-measure, he was; 
but he plumped into matters without the slightest 
sense of discretion, and seemed quite astonished to 
find that people were disturbed at his meddling in 
their affairs. And so he, after Christ’s words, bustles 
about; and seeing John, he says, “‘ Well, Lord, what 
shall this man do?” What business was it of his? Oh, 
he had an eye to affairs. Whatever he saw he thought 
he had a right to make remarks about, and take a 
hand in. 

You have seen just such people. With a fly-like 
nature, they settle down on any dish, on any face, or 
on any feature, without the slightest intent of doing 
any harm. The fly does not sting or bite—oh no; he 
is the most familiar friend you bave. He never knows 
but that his company is agreeable. If you give hima 
slap as a hint he does not trouble himself about it: he 
comes back buzzing with apparently the utmost un- 
concern. There are a great many people of the same 
kind—people that mean right, that intend well, that 
are always speaking and always proposing to do, and 
that, after they get through with themselves, are per- 
petually telling others what they think they ought to 
be, or ought to do, meddling with everything where 
they go, under the general impression that that is 
what is meant, by looking on other people’s affairs as 
well as our own. 

Now, there is nothing so meddlesome as zeal, unless 
it be affection or arrogance, or four or five other qual- 
ities! You will find, where persons love one another, 
that they sometimes seem to think that loving is a 
charter of intermeddling. There is a duty in love of 
care and keeping, of warning, and sometimes of re- 
buke and instruction; but have you uever seen people 
who worried over others? Have you never seen a 
mother that loved her children dearly, and yet was al- 
ways worrying about Mary, and about John?—and 
when it was not Mary or John it was William, or some- 
body else. Have you never seen mothers that went 
around the house, here and there and everywhere, busy, 
and zealous, looking after this one and that one, follow- 
ing them up with bits of advice, or exhortation, or 
something or other, ever meddling? 

It would be very strange to say that love has no 
right in any way to interfere; and yet you frequently 
see how impotent and indiscreet is a worrisome anxiety 
about those whom we love. 

Now, that it was not wrong for Peter to be inter- 
ested in religion, and that it was not wrong for bim 
to be interested about everybody, is shown in this, 
that he, as well as the others, received the great com- 
mission, ‘Go ye out.’”’ This was the mission which 
was given to the disciples: “Go out into all the 
world. Everybody is brother to you. Now, break 
down the lines of division between nation and nation. 
Do not stop with the Jew, with the Greek, nor with 
the Roman; but look upon mankind everywhere, 
and go everywhere, and bear the blessed tidings of 
salvation from God through the Lord Jesus Christ; 
of repentance; of reformation; of the new life of faith, 
and hope, and love, and of joys springing out of these. 
Go, distribute.” That was the mission which Peter 
was on. And yet, while Christ did not rebuke this 
kind of meddling, Peter was brought up suddenly 
with the rebuke of the Master, when he said, “ Lord, 
what shall this man do?” “What is that to you?” says 
Jesus, 

So, then, the expediency and duty of instructing 
men, and bringing them to a saving knowledge of 


God through the Lord Jesus Christ has its limits, its” 





proper bounds, its peculiarities. It is under a law of 
discretion; and there is not given to everybody a 
right to talk to everybody in all sorts of ways. 

Now let us look at it in its larger form first. Every- 
body is orthodox—everybody; and the consequence is 
that each of the forty sects, having the truth, feels it- 
self empowered and authorized not simply to let their 
light of doctrine shine (for it isa great deal easier to 
let your doctrinal light shine than your personal light), 
but every sect takes upon itself the sovereign duty of 
criticising other sects. The Protestant is anxious, and 
frets about the Roman Catholic: and the Roman 
Catholic Church takes on a great deal of anxiety 
about the Protestant Churches, and says, ‘‘ What shall 
become of them?’ That there are some good folks 
among them that, evidenily in some mysterious way, 
are called of God, they see; but they are out of the 
true Church, and out of the line of the covenant, and 
they are anxious about them. And, then, among the 
sects in all the Churches, the New School are very 
anxious about the Old School, and they fret and worry 
over them; and the Old School is full of anxiety and 
of reprobation concerning the New School, because 
they are leaving the landmarks of the fathers, and go- 
ing to this or that extreme. 

So you will find, in a village, with blessed exceptions 
here and there, that every one of the ministers is 
saying, “‘ Lord, what shall that minister do?” * Lord, 
what shall become of him?” And the others are an- 
swering right back, ‘‘ Lord, what shall he do?” And 
the Lord says to them all, “What is that to you? I 
never gave him to you. You are not his master. I 
am the only Master that any one has, Each one of them 
shall stand or fall to his own Master.” This is dying 
out a great deal. God speed it, and help it to die out 
faster. Still, a large degree of it lingers, and in many 
neighborhoods it exists in pristine strength. 

“Well, may not a minister talk with a brother min- 
ister about his doctrines?” Oh, yes. ‘ May I not ex- 
postulate with the members of a denomination in my 
neighborhood, and persuade them to adopt my way of 
thinking?’ Yes, provided it be done in a spirit of 
love—provided you make them feel that it is a gift to 
them; but not intrusively. You have no right to 
force yourself upon men. There is such a thing as 
preaching to unwilling men wrongly. I am to lift 
up a standard in every community; but I have no 
right to force a man to open his door tome. I have 
no right to go driving into any man’s cabin whether 
he wants me or not. I have aright to open a place of 
worship, and to call those who will to come and hear 
me, and then to preach the truth faithfully to them; 
but if there are those who do not wish to come and 
hear me, I have no right to intrude my views upon 
them. The apostles were explicitly told where they 
were not received to abandon the city or the place 
and go elsewhere; and the proprieties and delicacies 
and decencies of society are not abolished by any sort 
of authority given to the preacher. 

This plenary anxiety of men, not so much about true 
Christian disposition as about doctrinal distinctions, I 
think comes fairly and legitimately within the rebuke 
of our Lord; for I have never yet heard a Calvinist 
say, ‘‘My Arminian brethren, whom I love, are not 
bumble; they are not gentle; they are not sweet- 
minded; they are not benevolent; they are not meek— 
that is the trouble with them.”’ I have never heard it 
said by Calvinists that Arminianism makes hard, 
rough, worldly men. I have never heard the Ar- 
minians say in regard to the Calvinists, ‘‘Oh, those 
men have not the love of Jesus; and the love of God 
does not descend like dew upon all around about 
them. They are not self-denying and painstaking— 
that is the matter with the Calvinists.”” No, it is the 
doctrines of the Calvinists that are not liked by the 
Arminians; and it is the doctrines of the Arminians 
that are not liked by the Calvinists. The contentions 
among sects are never in respect to the fundamental 
elements of character, they are never in respect to 
Christian dispositions, Christian traits, Christian lives: 
they are almost always in respect to technical beliefs, 
and organizations and policies of worship, and all that. 
They meddle one with another upon these external 
things, but almost never upon that which in impor- 
tance is transcendently beyond the importance of these 
external things—namely, the essential manhood in 
Christ Jesus that every man is to have and that which 
every sect is to have. 

So, then, you will find in other relations that men 
think, because they believe in the Church, that they 
have covenanted to take care of everybody that is 
in the Church; and that so they become spiritual 
busy-bodies often, who are looking out for all that 
are around them, far and near, and thinking about 
and discussing the condition of others a great deal 
more than their own condition. They run to and fro, 
and give advice to their neighbors; and their whole 
frame of mind is, ‘‘Lord, what shall these persons 
do?” There is sister So-and-so; and it is, ** Lord, 
Lord, what shall she do?” There is that family, and 
it is, “ Lord, what——what shall they do?’ There is a 
whole neighborhood, and it is, ‘“‘ Lord, what will be- 
come of Mr. So-and-so, and Mr. So-and-so?” They 
are anxious about other people far more than they 
are about their own tongues; far more than they are 
about their own spiritual state; far more than they 
are about their charitableness; far more than they 
are about the sweetness and benignity of their own 
nature. They are anxious to get this, that, and the 
other person into the Church; and then, when they 





are in the Church, they are anxious to get them on to 
this committee or that committee, into this work or 
that work. 

Now, while, on the one hand, all these things may 
be proper where they are entered into humbly, and in 
a spirit of true love, on the other hand they may 
degenerate into a kind of impertinence, and come 
within the rebuke of the Master, when he says: ‘‘ What 
is that to thee? Attend to thine own Christian life. 
Take care of thyself”’--as much as to say, ‘‘ There is 
no way in which a man can do so much good to those 
whom he wants to help, as being himself a nobler 
follower of me, first, middle and last.” The capital 
out of which we are to do good to men is the capital 
of our own character and disposition; and he who 
neglects his own field that he may go and point out 
the weeds on his neighbor’s farm is a very poor hus- 
bandman. 

I think there are no such temples, I do not think 
there are any such places of profound silence and 
solemnity as those in which the inmost thoughts cf 
Christian men dwell; and I resent it, as I have a right 
to resent it, if one comes upon me with probing ques- 
tions, asking me to empty out my reflections, my 
inward thoughts and feelings, which only with trem- 
bling do I make known to God—the sanctity, the 
sacredness of experiences which are not to be talked 
of, but which are to remain in that silence within which 
is my refuge from the noise and the troubles of the 
world. May a man, under the pretense of authority, 
by reason of personal relations of sympathy, come, 
sheriff-like, and say, ‘Open unto me; let me into the 
innermost personality of your soul’’? No, he may not. 
Do not you know that persons who are nearest to- 
gether are usually the most reticent to each other on 
certain subjects? A father and a child are often much 
less intimate in their innermost life than the child and 
some neighbor. That is to say, there is a great deal 
more likelihood, if you open your life to other persons, 
that they will run in and out at their liberty; and you 
will find men who say “It is strange, but I can talk 
to everybody else on this subject, but I cannot talk to 
my wife: but you, Auntie, I can come to and talk 
about it.” My children run away from me, and yours 
run away from you, to tafk to somebody else. Youdo 
not know why itis. I know why it is: it is because of 
the fear one has that if he opens the door and gives a 
person permission to go in and out as he pleases he 
may take advantage; that his indiscretion may take 
that which cannot be restored. Every man feels that 
there is 4 certain secrecy, a certain inviolable person- 
ality which only the eye of God can touch without 
harm; and without knowing it we are guarded by 
sensibility, and shut up by it. 

Now, I am a preacher, I am set to teach men; but 
this fact does not give me authority to go where I 
please, and say what I please. I do not feel at liberty 
to say to the young men and maidens in my congrega- 
tion, ‘‘ What are you doing thus and so for? What is 
the meaning of this?’’ thus talking to them as if I 
were their guardian or parent. Not only should I vio- 
late good sense, but I think I should violate the most 
sensitive inward spirit of Christ himself in so doing. I 
have made it my rule to be accessible to anybody who 
wanted to talk with me on the subject of religion; 
but never to thrust the subject of religion upon any- 
body who did not ask it of me. In my church when I 
preach I preach freely and plainly; and in my lecture 
room I talk plainly and freely; but you might journey 
with me from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and if 
you did not wish to talk on the subject of religion you 
would not be harassed by me. I should as soon think 
if I were a doctor, of carrying my medicine with me, 
and whenever I saw in the cars a person that looked 
pale, pulling out a vial, and saying, “‘ Here, take some 
of this.’”” Suppose a lawyer, knowing that men’s well- 
being depended on equity, should be all the time med- 
dling with their bargains and giving them advice, on 
the plea, “I am a professional man, and I see that you 
are making mistakes”’? Suppose a successful business 
merchant should take upon himself to give advice to 
all the young merchants when they started in busi- 
ness. Would it be wise? Would the world thrive? 

I tell you, while there is no one thing more grateful 
in this world than the wise sympathy of the Christian 
soul, it takes the inspiration, I had almost said, of wis- 
dom, to know when to speak and when to be silent; 
and the proprieties that spring from position, from 
age, from preparedness, are many, and they are not to 
be rudely overthrown nor ignorantly neglected. 

I think that if no man felt at liberty to touch 
the citadel of another man’s soul until he had brought 
himself entirely into the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ; 
if every man felt, “I am not to bring to my fellow- 
man my external self—I am to bring to him that which 
he needs; I am to bring to each soul what that soul 
wants; and I cannot go empty-handed; if a man is 
proud I must bring to him, in myself, the truest hu- 
mility; if a man is rash and intemperate of feeling I 
must not come to him except with that sweetness and 
meekness which are in Christ; if a man is called selfish 
it is not for me to treat him as though he was a rock, 
with a hammer: it is for me to come to him with the 
quality which he lacks, and kindle him, bringing fire to 
the fuel”—I think that if such was the attitude of men 
toward each other in the world, we should find that all 
the infelicities of life would be removed. When you 
go to people, you are to go carrying in your soul that 
which they lack in their soul. 

If that beso, how many times would our mouths be 
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shut if we acted accordingly. How many prattlers 
would be silenced if they were not 2? liberty to talk to 
another until they had that qualif }: ‘heir soul which 
that other lacked, and which they \...ed to bring to 
him. 

Now, in carrying out this advice do not say, “ Mr. 
Beecher says we must not be intrusive; therefore I am 
not going to meddle with anybody.” Do not go to the 
other extreme, and say, “It is not for me to visit; it is 
not for me to talk with the sick; it is not for me to 
warn the young.” Isay it is for you to do all these 
things. It is for you, however, to have a larger sense 
of what is meant by one soul visiting another. You 
are to come, not meddlesomely, not in a fidgety, 
nervous sense, not authoritatively, as if you possessed 
them, and had rights in them; and you are not to 
come empty. You are to be in a Christian state, and 
you are to bring to them what they need, because you 
see their lack, or because you see that which they have 
in superfluity. You are to bring to them, out of your 
own soul, the ripened fruit for which they pant and 
hunger. 

Mind your own heart, and do not speculate on the 
hearts of other people. Yet, on the other hand, we are 
to hear the voice of Christ saying, as he is caught up 
into the clouds, and sends it down as his last message, 
“Go ye out into all the world, and ber good tidings 
of great joy into the sorrowing heart of every living 
creature.” 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Is it right to visit family friends on the Sabbath? 
If you grant the privilege to a few, will not all claim tt ? 


\ E certainly do not mean to grant any privi- 

lege to a few that we do not concede to all. It 
is not our place to grant indulgences, but to lay down 
general principles. We said that the Lord’s Day 
should be a day of family reunions; when the separa- 
ted members of a household should meet one another. 
It is not a day for amusement, social or public. Social 
affection and family love are the fruits of true religion, 
and true religion will not be harmed by their indul- 
gence on the Lord’s Day. 


2. In our Sunday-school lesson yesterday owr lesson 
paper stated that there were only two prophets from 
the time of Moses till Samuel was called. Who were 
these two? Was Joshua a prophet, or Gideon? 

Some of the Sunday-school lesson-papers are won- 
derfully made. There were many prophets in Moses's 
time, among whom were Miriam, Aaron, the “ Elders 
of Israel’? and others. The prophetic gift seems to 
have been almost a trait of the family of Moses, for 
besides himself and his brother and sister, there was 
Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, who, in his office of 
priest, exercised prophetic gift, and finally that de- 
generate grandson of Moses, who seems to have made 
a trade out of the family reputation in becoming first 
the priest of Micah, and then conniving at robbery 
that he might be priest to the tribe of Dan. (‘‘Jona- 
than, the son of Gershom, the son of Manasseh”’ it 
reads in our text, but there seems no doubt that the 
name Manasseh sbould read Moses according to Ken- 
nicott, Ewald, Stanley and others.) It is quite proba- 
ble that your lesson-paper refers to the nameless 
** prophet” of Judges vi. 8, and the ‘‘man of God” 
mentioned in 1 Sam. ii. 27. But what shall we say of 
Deborah, of Gideon, and of others who certainly 
prophesied? The word prophet is used with a wide 
latitude in the Old Testament—music and poetry were 
cultivated chiefly by the “sons of the prophets,” and 
what the poet was to Greek development and litera- 
ture, that was the prophet in a pretminently religious 
nation such as the Jews. 


8. Does the Old Testament teach, directly, the doc- 
trine of immortality and of future rewards ? 

Like all other great doctrines, that of immortality 
has had a gradual development. In the older books of 
the Old Testament it is nowhere taught directly, if we 
except some passages (the meaning of which is dis- 
puted) in the Book of Job, which is itself a work of 
uncertain date. But we catch glimpses of such a be- 
lief. In the later writings of the Old Testament, it is 
announced with great distinctness. See, for instance; 
the twelfth chapter of Daniel. 


4. Should a person join the church before he has ex- 
perienced a change of heart ? 

That depends on what you mean by the last term. 
The apostles required a change of purpose, but they 
never advised anybody to wait for a mysterious ex- 
perience or a given quantity of feeling. And we hold 
the apostles safe examples to followin such things. 


5. I wish to improve myself in the composition both 
of prose and poetry, and have been told that literary 
training and study would do much for me. Will you 
be kind enough to give me some idea of the kind of 
study that would be of aid to me? 


If you have grown to years of maturity, and have 
not yet been driven, by irresistible impulse from 
within, into literary study, you would better give ap 
all notion of pursuing literature, except for your own 
pleasure. Do not write “poetry” at all. The world 
is full of verse. Read “ Parker’s Aids to English Com- 


position.” This will correct ordinary defects of style. 


Then read good critical works, such as Macaulay's 
Essays, particularly those on Milton and Bunyan. 
Follow this with careful reading of the great writers 





of our own time, Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Bry- 
ant, Irving and Prescott among Americans; Tenny- 
son, Matthew Arnold (‘ Essays in Criticism”’), Ruskin, 
George Eliot and others among the English. Then 
advance backward to Wordsworth, and Cowper, and 
Milton, and Shakespeare, and Chaucer. Long before 
you reach this point you will have either broken down 
entirely in your purpose or become so proficient that 
you will not need any further help from us. 


6. Please inform me which are the best editions of 
the English classics. I wish good, large type, yet eom- 
mon cloth binding—the cheapest with open type. 

In other words you do not wish what are technically 
called the best editions, but the cheapest editions, good 
for practical use. The field is altogether too wide for 
us to cover it in several pages of the paper. We might 
as well advise you about tbe furnishing of your house 
without knowing your taste. What are the English 
classics? We do not know. Some books are indis- 
putably classic, but there is a wide margin of the 
doubtful. Osgood’s edition of the British Poets will 
make a good beginning for you. There are about one 
hundred and thirty volumes duodecimo, 


7. You called Prof. Huxley a “ bigoted materialist” 
not long since. I have read very little of his writings, 
but how can he be that, when he says: **I am not a 
materialist, because I cannot conceive of the existence 
of matter without a mind in which to picture that 
existence”? 


We do not remember to have used the expression 
you attribute to us. If we did it was not offensively 
used, for we have avery great and genuine admira- 
tion of Huxley’s scientific enthusiasm and ability. 
There is a sense in which he is a materialist, in that be 
exaggerates the ‘* potency” of matter, and there is a 
sense in which he is bigoted, namely, in that he does 
not appreciate those sides of truth which lie outside 
of his own province. The disclaimer you quote seems 
to us almosta quibble. Heis not a materialist because 
he cannot conceive of mattgr without a mind in which 
to picture it! That is he cannot conceive of matter 
without using his own mind. Mark! We say nothing 
against Prof. Huxley’s materialistic one-sidedness that 
we do not also say against the anti-scientific bigotry 
of many theologians. 

Minor QuERIEs. 1.—The book containing the corre- 
spondence between Dr. Channing and Lucy Aikin is 
published by Roberts Brothers, Boston, price $2.00. 

WANTED TO Know. 1.—A correspondent wishes to 
know the title of a good book on the marriage of 
cousins, ‘‘treating it from a moral, physiological and 
legal point of view.’’ 2.—We cannot find on our cata- 
logues a book called ‘‘ Manly Piety.” 
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FREE RELIGIOUS ESSAYS. 
Breeton ane 5 Fetiows nip « in _Betafon. A Collection of Essays 
nd Add a Committee e Free Re- 
ligious Association. ecnans Roberts Doles 1875. ($2.) 

We approach a volume issued by the Free Re- 
ligious Association with a strong desire fo be thorough- 
ly just toward it. For, in the first place, desiring as 
this paper does to treat with fairness men of all creeds 
and all beliefs, we are especially anxious to be fair to- 
ward such as through unpopularity are in danger of 
receiving less than justice. ‘‘ Free Religion” is a term 
which to most readers carries in it something of op- 
probrium, and on this account we would guard our- 
selves against hasty or harsh judgment of those to 
whom it applies. And, further, we are disposed to 
listen considerately to any thoughtful and earnest man 
whose position is different from our own, hoping to 
learn something from him. Fas est ab hoste docert; 
much more is it right to learn if we can from those 
who are not enemies, but who are seeking truth by a 
different path from ours. 

By its principle, the Free Religious Association as- 
sumes no uniformity of belief among its members; and 
no absolute consistency is to be expected among the 
dozen essays by different authors whieh make up this 
volume. Some of them express views which harmo- 
nize with a large conception of Christianity; others at 
least imply a negation of all distinctively Christian 
doctrine; and one or two are in pronounced and em- 
phatic opposition to the very name of Christianity, 
and all that goes withit. It will be better, therefore, 
to speak of the chapters in detail than to generalize 
upon them all. 

The Introduction, by Mr. Frothingham, is upon 
“The Religious Outlook.” He notes in a page or two 
the decay of theology, the establishment of the scien- 
tific method, etc., and devotes the bulk of the essay to 
establishing the proposition that Christianity is on 
trial before the world, and the verdict is going against 
it. We wish Mr. Frothingham had been more explicit 
in telling us what he means, in this connection, by 
Christianity. For the most part, he seems to identify 
it with dogmatical and ecclesiastical systems. In this 
view we can at least understand his satisfaction in the 
prospect of its downfall. The “ devout intelligence of 
modern times,” be tells us, is going to press its demand 
“till every vestige of the Christian theology is swept 
away, and reason is alone and supreme in the domain 
of truth.”’ It seemsa little hard on us Christian be- 
lievers to allow not even a “ vestige”’ of truth to our 














cherished faiths; but, if Mr. Frothingham believes 
them all false, he may well rejoice in the expectation 
of their being swept away. But we can hardly under- 
stand his state of mind when he goes on in the next 
paragraph to expatiate on the failure of Christianity 
to affect the practical conduct of society, and to de- 
clare that “ the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount 
are as irreconcilable with the cardinal principles on 
which modern society is based as are the implications 
contained in the Thirty-Nine Articles, or any other 
Christian confession.” Is it all, then, a part of the 
same beneficent revolution? Is it owing to the “ de- 
vout intelligence of modern times that society discards 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount? Is that, 
too, an omen of the new heavens and new earth which 
science, “‘ devout intelligence,” ete., are bringing in? 
We own we should ourselves suppose it not amiss to go 
on preaching the Sermon on the Mount a little longer. 

This Introduction, which in its polemical spirit 
seems to catch at whatever makes against the abuses 
or the uses of Christianity with undiscriminating haste, 


is hardly a fair representative of the spirit of the book! . 
asa whole. Mr. Wasson’s essay, which follows it, is on 3 
It is highly abstract and -- 


“The Nature of Religion.” 
philosophical in its forms of thought, enthusiastic in its 
temper, and can hardly with justice be described in 
a few lines. It asserts with great emphasis and ardor 
man’s interlinked relations with the whole universe— 
a universe which is divine, and contains an element 
higher than man. The reality of human freedom and 
of duty, and the grand obligation of sympathy, are 
ardently enounced. For worship the provision would 
seem to be somewhat vague. The next paper, by 
Samuel Longfellow, on “ The Unity and Universality 
of Religious Ideas,”’ is in some respects the most pleas- 
ing and satisfactory in the book. The great religious 
ideas, says Mr. Longfellow, are these: God, Duty, 
Benevolence, Immortality. Taking these up one by 
one, he gathers the testimonies to them contained 
in the religions of every land and every time. This 
collection of noble religious utterances, from the 
widest range of sources, is delightful and inspiring. 
We cannot refrain from adding that if all the promi- 
nent representatives of ‘‘ Free Religion’’ were as em- 
phatic in their testimony to these very ideas—including 
God and Immortality no less than Duty and Benevo- 
lence—as they are in asserting the principle of Free- 
dom, we should see more power and promise in the 
work of some of them. 

Mr. Samuel Johnson bas an essay on “ Freedom in 
Religion,” metaphysical in its cast of thought, but 
satisfactory in its assertion of the reality of spiritual 
facts, and its connection of them with the practical 
concerns of life. ‘Religion and Science,” by John 
Weiss, is extremely readable. Mr. Weiss is a brilliant 
writer; and his vigorous thought and glowing imag- 
ination are matched by a style clear, crisp and telling. 
At times his strokes fall with needless recklessness. 
But there is a temper of courage and faith in this essay 
which we greatly enjoy. To the facts of science he 
gives a lofty spiritual interpretation. He laughs at 
the idea that any explanation of man’s development 
from an inferior being is going to lessen the nobility 
of his present estate. ‘Why need one care how he 
grew into a being who throbs with the. instantaneous 
purpose of salutary ideas, with the devotion of his 
thought and conscience to the service of mankind, 
with a ravishing sense of harmony and proportion 
that breaks into his symphony and song? When a 
man reaches the point of being all alive, thrilling to 
his finger-tips with all the nerve’ a world can contrib- 
ute, shall he distress himself because, upon examining 
his genealogy, he discovers no aristocrat, buta plebeian, 
for his ancestor?” ‘‘I do not care for the path, when 
I come in sight of the mansion of love and beauty that 
has been prepared fur me. Its windows are all aglow 
with ‘an awful rose of dawn.’ ”’ 

We must omit all comment on the essays of Messrs. 
Potter, Frothingham, Chadwick, Higginson, and Mrs. 
Cheney, to give what space we have left to Mr. F. EF. 
Abbot’s paper on “The Genius of Christianity and 
Free Religion,” which seems to us the strongest and 
most remarkable chapter in the book. Mr. Abbot 
places Christianity and Free Religion in direct opposi- 
tion to one another, in which, it should be said, 
not all bis fellow essayists would agree with him. 
He argues that Christianity as a distinctive sys- 
tem is based on a mistake; that its vital elements 
are not its peculiar property, but shared with other 
religions, and expressed in a higher form in that 
Free Religion which is to possess the future. We, 
who stand on the name and the fact of Christianity, 
and associate with it our own most sacred experiences 
and our highest hopes for the race—we yet recognize 
in this paper of Mr. Abbot’s a sincerity, a nobility 
and ardor of moral feeling, which we deeply honor. 
And wide as is the difference between his position and 
ours, we believe that our agreement is deeper than 
our disagreement. 

Briefly, Mr. Abbot’s word is that the corner-stone 
of Christianity is allegiance to Christ, and that its 
radical defect lies in the spirit of servitude which this 
carries with it. He thinks that the assumption of the 
Messiahship by Jesus was due to an honest mistake; 
and that this personal exaltation of himself was the 
flaw in his otherwise sublime career. He regards 
Jesus as born within the circle of Jewish ideas, becom- 
ing filled with a profound and genuine sense of baving 
a Divine work to do, and falling in with the sere 
belief of his people in identifying the highest peszihl 
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work with the Messiahship. His originality and great- 
ness lay in the conception that he was to win power 
by renouncing it, that he was to reign by serving, and 
govern men by love. In this, says Mr. Abbot, was 
wonderful nobility—yet, not the highest nobility of 
absolute self-forgetfulness. ‘*There is but one am- 
bition sublimer than to REIGN BY SERVING, and that is, 
to SERVE WITHOUT REIGNING. I cannot shut my eyes 
to the nobler purpose; I cannot forget that Socrates 
both lived and died to make it real.” 

At that comparison we pause. Was, then, the life of 
Socrates nobler than the life of Christ? To the most 
dispassionate view, was he more truly self-sacrificing ? 
We own, we see but one answer. It seems to us that 
Mr. Abbot has misread his subject, and that the lord- 
ship which Jesus claimed was but the instrument to 
the work he would do, and not the end for which he 
did the work. The theme is far too great for us to 
more than touch. But is it not matter of observation 
that from this life—which Mr. Abbot thinks was, after 
all, self-centered, though in a noble way—unnumbered 
men and women have caught the spirit of puro and 
passionate devotion to the service of mankind? Have 
not ten thousand lives been set upon the noblest ways 
of self-sacrifice by the influence of Christ, where one 
has been moved by the influence of Socrates? And 
have the sweeter and more plentiful waters come 
from the narrower and less pure fountain? 

Mr. Abbot will have it that wherever in the histor- 
ical development of Christianity there has been sub- 
jection to human authority, magnifying of dogma and 
ordinance, usurpation on the one hand and servility 
on the other, there has been its normal and natural 
course. Romanism, he declares, is the true Christian- 
ity. To all which mode of treatment we have one 
word to say: in so far as by Christianity you mean 
what we call the abuse of Christianity, then we agree 
with you that the sooner it goes by the board the 
better for mankind. But, further, we protest against 
any such interpretation of the facts. There is a real 
and a very serious difference between Mr. Abbot’s 
position and that of the believer in free and spiritual 
Christianity. But he unduly magnifies that differ- 
ence, by identifying the perversions of Christianity 
with its true ideal. 

We have studied with great interest Mr. Abbot’s an- 
alysis of the contrast between Christianity and Free 
Religion. It is impossible not to respect the loyalty 
to conviction, the loftiness of moral feeling, the rare 
vigor of thought and directness of expression, with 
which he writes. We have found not only mental stim- 
ulus but spiritual enrichment in these glowing pages. 
Mr. Abbot represents—we might almost say embodies 
—an intense reaction against the servility, formalism, 
and externality which are the reproach of Christianity. 
In the rebound he seems to us to fall into the opposite 
extreme; to largely misconceive the true genius of 
Christianity, and, still further, to relinquish some of 
its elements which are vitally true, and to mankind at 
large indispensably true. 

As “the two corner-stones’’ of the two ‘systems he 
puts “faith in the individual Jesus” and “faith in 
universal human nature.’’ We should amend the first, 
to read: “ Faith in that God whom Jesus declares and 
interprets.”” And it would seem to us that, from Mr. Ab- 
bot’s own standpoint, “human nature,” in its extraor- 
dinary blending of good and evil, is a far less worthy 
object of faith than that Divine Soul of the universe 
toward which the noblest elements in human nature 
reach out with longing unspeakable. To the reality 
of that longing, and to the satisfaction which it finds, 
Mr. Abbot has borne noble testimony. Why does he 
here put human nature as its own divinity, rather 
than that God in whom, by his own belief, it seeks 
and finds its home? 

The fellowship of Christianity, says Mr. Abbot, is 
confined to Christians; that of Free Religion is as wide 
as humanity itself. The social ideal of the one is to 
Christianize the world; that of the other is to human- 
ize the world. These two propositions we may set 
over against each other. Christianity includes as one 
of its central elements the obligation to bring all men 
into the highest and best estate: the only question is, 
what is the best{estate? That question comes up when 
he proceeds to consider “the two spiritual ideals.” 
That of Christianity is contained in the exhortation, 
“‘ Be like Christ”: that of Free Religion in the word 
** Be thyself.” The former, he alleges, leads to servile 
attemps at reproduction of a single type, and to life- 
less and meehanical imitations. This seems to us 
wholly fanciful. Was Paul’s character wanting in 
individuality? Was Augustine’s or Luther’s or Wes- 
ley’s? The history of the church in all its branches 
shows an infinite variety of types of character: to say 
that Fénelon or St. Francis of Assisi represents its uni- 
form ideal is to takean utterly one-sided view. Yet, 
unquestionably, Christianity attributes to Christ that 
characteristic quality which is noblest, and is to be 
sought of all; and in taking as its ideal a character 
‘whose central force is supreme, self-sacrificing love, 
‘We think it rightly expresses the very highest truth in 
regard to character, a truth which finds no adequate 
expression in Mr. Abbot’s scheme. 

He goes on to consider, finally, “the two essential 
Spirits.” That of Christianity he conceives to be “ self- 
abnegation, self-distrust, self-contempt,” and “utter 
spiritual prostration before Jesus, and utter submission 
to his authoritative will.” Hence, “tbe suppression 
of the free self, the paralysis and humiliation of the 
,individual will, in order that the will of the Master 





may be accomplished.” The language is invidious, 
but we recognize and accept the truth underlying 
it. We believe that the dependence of the soul 
upon a Higher Power, the subordination of its per- 
sonal desires and claims to a perfect Will which is 
ordering all things, is its highest attitude; and that in 
this dependence upon the Highest and Best is the 
spring of a loftier energy and nobler freedom than 
ean elsewhere be found. Mr. Abbot himself we think 
intimates this truth; and the opposition which he as- 
sumes between his own view and that of Christianity 
lies partly in his own fancy. 

But in his exaltation of humanity he appears to 
lose sight of that lower element in human nature 
which has to be renounced and put under foot: that 
which Paul meant when he said, ‘* Put off the old man 
and his deeds;” the qualities of bestiality, ferocity, ex- 
altation of self, and contempt of others, which darken 
all the pages of history, and against which the best of 
mankind has to maintain unceasing warfare within 
himself. And, by as Much as Mr. Abbot underrates 
this enemy within man, we think he overlooks man’s 
necessity of a constantly realized dependence on a 
Divine Helper. In the gospel of freedom, as he inter- 
prets it, we recognize many noble elements—which we 
believe harmonize perfectly with true Christianity— 
yet we find nothing so high as the supreme word of 
Jesus: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” 

We will not here pursue the controversy with Mr. 
Abbot; rather, we will quote from his description of 
“Free Religion,” and say: This, by whatever name it 
be called—you call it Free Religion, we should call it 
Christianity—this we recognize as belonging to the 
very inmost nature of true religion; and he who 
stands for this is our brother, by whatever name he be 
known: 

“It is the soul’s deep resolve to love the truth, to learn the 
truth, and to live the truth, uncoerced and free. It is Intel- 
lect desing to think, unawed by public opinion. It is Con- 
science daring to assert a higher law, in face of a corrupted 
society and a conforming church. It is Will setting at naught 
the world’s tyrannies, and putting into action the private 
whispers of the still, small voice. It is Heart resting in the 
universal and changeless Law as eternal and transcendent 
Love. It is the soul of man asserting its own superiority to 
all its own creations, burning with deep devotion to the true 
and just and pure, and identifying its every wish with the 
perfect order of the universe.” 


MR. KINGLAKE’S THIRD VOLUME. 
The Invasion of the Crimea. By A. W. Kinglake. Vol. III 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Turning from General Sherman’s second to Mr. 
Kinglake’s third volume is like passing from a clear 
atmosphere into a thick snowfall. The flakes are very 
beautiful, and the whole scene is most interesting, but 
asomewhat confused impression is left on the mind. 
Of one thing, however, we may be certain. Mr. King- 
lake has effectually disposed of the battle of Inker- 
mann. It will be hard for the future historian to 
unearth anything new about that engagement, how- 
ever much he may differ from the author in his general 
conclusions. It isa somewhat novel method that Mr. 
Kinglake has chosen in studying the progress of this 
remarkable fight. He divides the engagement into 
seven periods, varying in length from three quarters 
of an hour to two hours, and each of these periods is 
variously subdivided according to the number of ba- 
tallions, squads or individuals whose exploits have 
attracted the author’s attention. Without the very 
closest attention and revision, therefore, it is impossi- 
ble to form from this account a good general idea of 
the battle. While this is in one sense an adverse 
criticism, it is favorable in another sense, for if ever a 
modern European battle depended upon the personal 
worth of officers and men this one did. Fought for 
the most part in a confusing mist and in a growth of 
bushes which broke up all regular formations, the 
action was very different from most battles of which 
we have particular accounts. Mr. Kinglake’s con- 
scientiousness and industry in securing personal rem- 
iniscences, in tracing to their source all stories doubtful 
or otherwise, in verifying important facts, are most 
admirable, but he bas not produced a book which will 
be so popular as are bis first and second volumes. We 
may assume, indeed, that popularity did not so much 
enter into his calculations as did historical accuracy, 
and both author and publishers may count with confi- 
dence upon an excellent market for the third install- 
ment of this most valuable series. How many more 
volumes the Invasion of the Crimea will demand at 
the hands of its indefatigable historian we can only 
guess. The third leaves us at the beginning of the 
third month of the allied occupation of the Crimea, 
and the siege operations of a year, ending with the 
assaults on the Malakoff and Redan batteries, remain 
to be described. Three or four more volumes must be 
expected, and we only hope that Mr. Kinglake will 
live to complete his task. Assuredly, no one else can 
do it so well. 

NOTES. 


In A Norseman’s Pilgrimage, Mr. H. H. Boyesen 
has given us a very pleasant love-story. The charac- 
ters are few, and simply,drawn; there is no attempt 
at elaborate characterization; but there is a natural- 
ness in the actions, especially of the hero, which pro- 
duces a more pleasing effect than we often find in more 
ambitious novels. The heroine is not very distinctly 
drawn, but she improves toward the end. The scenes 
of the story are in Europe, and the best chapters are 





those which have a Norwegian background. In that 
country the author is evidently at home, and he 
describes its scenery with much spirit and success. 
(Sheldon & Co.) 


In the Portfolio for June—just received from 
J. W. Bouton & Co.—Mr. Hammerton, the editor, con- 
tinues his Technical Notes, and contributes a sketch 
of the late William Etty, R. A. Géréme is the subject 
of the usual paper on contemporary French artists, 
by René Ménard, the illustrations being a photogray- 
ure from Gérdme’s “African Hounds,” a picture not 
generally known to the public. The frontispiece is an 
admirable etching of Sir Joshua’s Angels, and there 
are other etchings from Constable and Albrecht Durer. 
We notice also that the illustrations which have from 
time to time appeared in this valuable periodical are 
offered for sale separately. 


Harper's Magazine for July opens with an illus- 
trated article on ‘‘ Newburyport and its Neighbor- 
hood,” by Harriet Prescott Spofford, introducing 
many of the traditions which haunt that quaint old 
Massachusetts town, with portraits of some of the 
chief actors in its history, and sketches of its more 
noted buildings and localities. William Black, author 
of A Princess of Thule, contributes “ A Glance at the 
Island of Lewis,” one of the most remote of the Outer 
Hebrides. A charming sketch itis of that far-away 
region. ‘“ Caricature in the Revolutionary Period” is 
continued, and ‘“ Wanderings in Brittany,’’ “ Echoes 
of Bunker Hill,” and the ‘‘Stone Age’”’ complete the 
list of illustrated articles. Miss Thackeray’s story is 
concluded in this number, and Julian Hawthorne's 
new romance reaches the end of its fourth chapter. 


The July Atlantic, though not marked by 
special excellence, is a good number to read under the 
trees on a June day. There are two good historical 
sketches: “* The Battle of Bunker Hill,” by Horace E. 
Scudder; and “ Washington in Cambridge,” by Alex- 
ander McKenzie. Mr. Howells has a pleasant paper, 
reproducing some curious aspects of Italian social life 
in the last century, from the verse of an almost for- 
gotten poet. Charles Dudley Warner describes ‘‘ Pass- 
ing the Cataract of the Nile’’—a good description of 
an experience unfamiliar to most readers. Mr. Towle 
writes intelligently and readably of the Russians in 
the East. “Broke Jail,” by D. H. Johnson, is out of 
the familiar line of magazine stories, and is well done. 
Mr. Boyesen touches an interesting subject in an inter- 
esting way in ‘ Social aspects of the German Romantic 
School.” The only poems that seem to us noticeable 
are two sonnets by Mr. Lowell, good of course, though 
not of his best. 

From G. P. Putnam’s Sons we have Part First 
of Old New York, From the Battery to Bloomingdale, 
Etchings by Eliza Greatorex, Text by M. Despard. 
From time to time, within the last few years, the deni- 
zens of the older and more tumble-down portions of 
this city have been astonished at the advent in their 
midst of a lady bearing a big white umbrella and 
sketching materials. She would establish herself 
serenely at a point where a view of some ancient 
building could be obtained and proceed to sketch its 
quaint gables, loose clapboards and crumbling ma- 
sonry, regardless of the curious crowd of urchins and 
grown up idlers which invariably formed itself around 
her, often in inconvenient proximity. That she almost 
always escaped actual rudeness was remarkable, con- 
sidering the districts in which she for the most part 
pursued her studies, but so it was, and as one of the 
results we have this beautiful series of illustrations, 
preserving in a permanent form many monuments of 
our early history which would otherwise have been 
forgotten. In the present number we have “The 
Battery and Castle Garden,” ‘The Carey Ludlow 
House,” “No. 1 Broadway,” “New York, from Ho- 
buck,” (reproduced from a sketch made by Archibald 
Robertson, in June, 1796, whence ** Hobuck”’ instead of 
Hoboken), and “‘ The Old Jersey Ferry House.” The 
series will include ten numbers, and will be finished by 
thé close of the present year. Mrs. Greatorex has had 
access to many old plates and drawings, and in each 
number of the series one of these will be reproduced. 
The artistic accuracy of many of the etchings we can 
personally vouch for, and Mrs. Greatorex’s profes- 
sional conscientiousness is a guarantee for the truth- 
fulness of the rest. The work is published in very 
elegant style, even in its least expensive form ($3 per 
number), and a limited edition will be printed on 
India paper for the benefit of those who are willing to 
pay for that luxury. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
of this paper will be ac pledged in its earliest issue 

ublishers al confer a favor by a advising us of any omission 
in this respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all 
cases. | 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Birch, 8., LL.D., “Ancient History from the Menemenin® » 


uliez, Victor, “Miss Rovel.”....... sss++- Estes & Lauriat. 5D 
Gatiet, Carl, Dead to the World.” W. F. Gill & Co. 3 50 
Guerrazzi, F. D. (from the Italian), ‘“ Manfred.”........ Carlito 175 
Linn, Rev. 8. Pollock, “ Living ai of Leading Think- 
piebdosedocicckineceigns dgaaedsetes a Sisters.” — Co. a4 
Maszball, Emma, “ Littie Brothers an sters,”’....... rs. 
MacDonald, George, “A Double Story.”.........- Dodd & Mead. 
“Old New York, Etchings by Eliza Greatorex, Text by M. 
Despard (Part First).......-sesceccceceecereseesseeess Putnams, 





” i *s Shorter Course in snes, ad 
ee x, whe “ a aon n, Blackman, Taylor & Co. 
“ / 
Storrs: RS, 5, The Early American SHH aan: Rando! h. 1.08 
“"'Trow’s New York Cit Dy a = ow City Directory 
“ Wilson's Business Directo nl Trow City Directory Co. 250 
We have aiso received pr aaa numbers of the following pabli- 
cations: 


Journal of Speculative Philosophy.—The Technologist.—The Aldine.— 
The Am. Nat wiralist. —The ‘Atiantic. —Wide Awake.—Harper’s Maga 
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Business Department. 








Gero. P. RowELuL & Co's Acyve.cis- 
ing Agency, No. 4t Park Row, New 
York, receives advertisements for all 
the newspapers in the United States, 
at the lowest cash rates, furnishing 
circulars and estimates free—Brook- 
lyn (E. D.) Times. It is a model busi- 
ness house. They give more for the 
money than any other house in the 
world.—City Item, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Wuere THey ARE UseD.—Fairbank’s 
Standard Scales exclusively used in nine- 
tenths of the live stock yards and grain ele- 
vators of the East and West, and upon the 
principal Eastern and Western railways. They 
are used in the majority of all the stores in 
the country where weighing is done. Their 
sales are constantly increasing year by year, 
not only in this country, but throughout 
the world. 





Puiuie Praruuipes did a good work in 
the cause of the Sunday Schools with his sin 
ing book, the “ GosPEL SINGER,” 
already been succe sssfully introduced ini | 
thousands of Sunday Schools—cheerful wor ~ 
and beautiful melodies. Sample copy, b 
mail, 35 cents. Lee & Walker, Philadelp yg 





Getzr’s SCHOOL FOR THE PARLOR OR- 
GAN—The acknowledged instructor—has at- 
tained a remarkable popularity from its 
inherent merit. Teachers everywhere are 
using and recommending the work. Sent by 
mail for $2.50, by book and music stores. Lee 
&WwW alker, publishers, Philadelphia, 


“ . 
Saratoga Springs. 

“Drs. Strong’s Remedial Institute, open all 
the year, is the resort of leading men in 
Church and State, for health or recreation. It 
is unsurpassed in loc vation and completeness 
of its appointiments.” 








NEw AND STRANGE. — Travelers and 
residents in malarious districts should inquire 
about HOLMAN’s FEVER AND AGUE PAD. A 
positive cure without medicine. Stop drugging 
— poisons and try the new plan. Druggists 
sell it. Send address for full particulars to 
W. F. KIDDER & CO., 83 John st., New York. 





*“* What's Sozodont mean ?’’ I said in a bre: ath ; . 

**Sozo"’ means “ save,”’ “*Odontes” *‘ teeth’ 

Preserver of teeth—for once, at the k “ast, 

The word means the truth—’tis really the best 

Teeth preserver we know—for none can corm- 
pare 

For —, breath and teeth, with Sozodont 
air. 





THE most agreeable, durable, econom- 
ical and wholesome Toilet Soap for summer 
use is ROBINSON’S WHITE GLYCERINE, * 





DELIVERED, freight paid, on trial any- 
where in the States or Canada. Send for Free 
Eetog 14g The Jones Scale Works, Bingham- 

on, N. Y. 








PIANOS, &e. 


CHAMBERS 


Sterling Pianos 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
t READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 


Before you ve send for information, circulars 
and price-list. merenees unlimited. Pianos sent 
for F apbroral. sati afeetion assured b 
Se er.’ Address CHAM 
PIANO F RY, 306 ‘ath Avenue, 4 
Yor 


ST ECK PIANOS received the only 
GOLD MEDAL 
AT THE VLENNA EXPOSITION. 
Warerooms, 25 East 14th St., New York. 


EMPIRE 
PIANOS. 


ELEGANT CASES. 
Low PRICES. 


Send for catalogue. Favorable terms to agents. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y. 


D. HODGMAN & CO., 


27 Maiden Lane, cor. Nassau St., 








and 
Cc Ti 


Rs 








SUPERB ToNE. 








Invite attention to their large stock of 


INDIA-RUBBER GOODS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 

/ We are offering 100,000 feet of 
RUBBER HOSE, in any length, 
with or without brass fixtures, for 
gardening and street purposes. Every 
foot warranted to stand pressure of 
200 pounds to a square inch, 

{ Send for Price List. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Inclose stamp for illustrated Reduced P: 
- of rel liable Hair G ead Ehale Bowe 





AS. V. KHAM, 
777 Broadway, coustite A. T. Stewart’s, New York. 





Fw INVALID WOMEN. — New Methods 
without Drugs ang Home Treatment and Rad- 
Hi Tamer’ 's “ Diseases of e 


es. Mailed for $1.50. Circular 
Teceipt of stamp. A. PARKER, 17 E. 58th 8t., N. 2 








MUSIC, &e. 


EDUCATIONAL. 








Competition Confounded ! ! 


THE UNRIVALLED EXCELLENCE AND 
POPULARITY OF 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
Sunday School Song Books 


PLACE THEM 
FAR IN ADVANCE OF ALL 
COMPETING BOOKS. 
t# Bookseilers know this, fo¥ they sell -them. 


Brightest and Best. 


(Just Published) 


OVER 109,000 COPIES SOLD AND 
DELIVERED DURING MONTH OF MAY, 





Royal Diadem. 


which !a (A Worthy Favorite). About 400,000 copies sold. 





Pure Gold. 


(OF WORLD-WIDE FAME.) NEARLY ONE MIL- 
LION COPIES HAVE BEEN SOLD. 


Winnowed Hymns 


FOR PRAYER AND SOCIAL MEETINGS, 


Is being adopted everywhere. Over 350,000 
copies already sold. 








GF” One copy of either of the above sent by 
mai, post-paid, on receipt of twenty-five cents. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York, 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 
The Chorus Choir. 


By Dr. EBEN TOURJEE. 

A new book of sterling merit, for the use of Mu- 
sica)] Societies, Conventions and ** Chorus Choirs,” 
which are now becoming quite common. 200 pages 
anc about 100 pieces. 


Price, per dozen, $18, 








Loreley. 
. An unfinished Opera by Mendelssohn. 
60 cents. Per dozen, $5.40. 


A beautiful fragment, which, however, is com- 
plete in itself, 


How Shall | Teach? or, Hints to Teachers. 
A pamphlet by Dr. Lowell Mason, with a concise 


description of his mode of instruction. Much 
sought for. 3S cents. 


First Walpurgis Night. 
MENDELSSOHN. 
Cloth, $1.25; Boards, $1; Paper, 80 cts. 
For Musical Societies. 
Curtis & Behr’s New Method for the Zither. 


$1.50. 
The Zither is an instrument like a guitar, but 
much inore powerful, and well worth learning. 
Sold by all music dealers. Sent, post-free, for 
retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Tll Broadway, N. Y. 


THE SONG BOOK 


FOR 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. P. BLISS, 
Tried and Found not Wanting. 


Not = om ordinary Song Book, 








THE 
BEST 


Boox 


nest 
Earnest Workers animated by 
sic that w ve. 
Simple and Pow erful. _— 


“é a | T ” 
GOSPEL SONGS 
Jontains the Sengs sung b 

). Sankey “y the trent 
fovivale in England and Scot- 
Chosen over all others for 
ie State Mectings of New 
owa, Illinois, Wiscon- 

sin, and others. 


Price 35 cts. ; $3.60 per Doz. 


Single sample o y sent on 
receipt of 30 cen 4 


JOHN CHURCH & CO 
CINCINNATI, O. 


IN 


The Field 


GOSPEL 
SONGS. 


BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 

or aN Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pg. 

sent post-paid for 10 cents, 100 for 50 cts. 

1 oO They are are ene tia Landscapes, Flowers,Autumn Leaves 
Animale, Birds, Insects, apres and Comic Figures, 

¢. They can be easily transferred to any article to 

as to imitate the most beautiful painting. Also 5 

beantiful Gem Chromos for 10 cents, 50 for 5Ocents. Agents 
wanted. Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William St., N.Y. 


H EA DQUARTERS for Fore’ 
ican noe Illustrated 
22 Samples, #1 
é J. LATHAM & 
Sostod, Mass. 














and Amer- 
ogue free. 





[ J NION COLLEGE. 
ALUMNI DAY, TUESDAY, JUNE 22D. 
COMMENCEMENT, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 23D. 
The fall term begins Sept, 15. Examination for 
admission, June 18 and 19 and Sept. sand 14. Aid 
rendered deserving students. For information 
concerning the School of Civil Engineering, and 
the College Courses, Classical and Scientific, ad- 

dress E. POTTER, Pres., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Oy +h HILL SEMINARY, FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, 'N. 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 
Arts a ey Sw thorough. School 
ear begins Se For Circulars, address C. C. 
ETSELL, Principat and Proprietor. 


MES. N. Ww. 1 DE MUNN’S English, 
French and German Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies, Providence, R. L., provides every 
facility fora thorough, practical and accomplished 
education, with all the advantages of a home in 
the city. 


ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
_4;,WOMEN. Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. 
Attractive home; best instruction in all branches; 
special care of health, manners and murals; ne arly 
full. Next year begins Sept. 23. Address early, 
CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


4 ORT EDWARD Collegiate Institute 
for Ladies and Geptlemen. #194 per year for 
board with common English. To prepare for col- 
~ e, for business, or for life. ~4 teachers. 6 courses 
study. 22d = begins Sept. 2d. Christian, but 
not sectarian. Jos. E. King, D. Oe Fort Edward, N.Y. 


NEw. ENGLAND NORMAL MU- 
pie SICAL INSTITUTE. KE. Greenwich, R. L. 
A SEA-SIDE MUSIC SCHOOL. July lj to “August 
10. For Cireulags, 3 address 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hell, Boston. 


ROOKS’ SEMINARY for Young La- 
dies, Poughkeesie, N. Y. ns Septem- 
r 14th. Parents are invited to investigate the 


merits of this school. Address 
EDWARD WHITE. 


IG HLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
ORCESTER, MAS 
Fits young mon for Gomubiedar and Scientific 
pursuits. 
Cc. B. METCALF, A.M., Sup’t. 
O TIS BISBEE 


























RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Solicits an taapestign a7 gerents of his SCHOOL 








A GOOD IDEA! 


H. W. BEECHER’S WORKS (New 
Uniform Edition), 


To get these books, or any of them, 
only go among your friends, and send us 
full-paid subscriptions to the CuRIsTIAN 
Union, as follows: 


Any one of the set mailed post-paid for 2 
Subscriptions in all; or the whole set ($13.25) for 
10 Subscriptions. 


NORWOOD; ov, Village Life in New 
England. A Novel. Illustrated by AL- 
FRED FREDERICKS. LWmo. Price, $2.00 

“The book is wholesome and delightful, to be 


taken up again and yet again with fresb pleasure.” 
—Chicago Standard. 


STAR PAPERS; or, Experiences of 
Art and Nature. New edition, with 
many additional papers, from later writ- 
ings. 12mo. Uniform Edition. Cloth, $1.75. 


* A book to be read and re-read, and always with 
a fresh sense of enjoyment.’’—Portland (Me.) Press. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALKS. -A Se- 
ries of Familiar Discourses, on Themes of 
Christian Experience. By HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. Phonographically reported by 
J. T. ELLINWOOD. With Steel Portrait. 
Price, $1.75. . 

“It is easy to see why the old-fashioned prayer- 
meeting has been replaced by that eager and 
crowded assembly which throngs the Plymouth 

Lecture-Room each Friday evening.’ 

Evangelist. 


LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN, 
on Various Important Subjects. 1 vol. 
Rmo. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Beecher’s first book, and known all over the 
world. The present edition is enriched by the 
addition of several new lectures, and reminiscen- 
ces of the origin of the book. 

“ Written With all the vigor of style and beauty 
of language which characterize everything from 
the pen of this remarkable man. A series of fear- 
less dissertations upon every-slay subjects, con- 
veyed with a power of eloquence and a practical 
illustration so unique es to be oftentimes start- 
ling.””—Philadelphia Enquirer. 


YALE LECTURES on 


. 
“Can be read by ever body 
man, with delight.”— Boston 
“We know of no dozen pa se on the preach- 
er’s work which contain so much of sensible and 
valuable instruction.”—New York Independent. 


“With wisdom that rarely fails, with wit that 
cannot be restrained, with strong common sense 
and devout feeling, be pours forth treasures of 
his thought and own ministerial experience, wnich 
make these a very rich repertory for the Speotoss 
cal student and minister.”—British Quarteriy 
view, October, 1874. 
First Series. Course of 1872. Personal Ele- 
ments of the Preacher. 1vol. 12mo. $1.25. 
Second Series. Course of 1873. Social and 
Religious Machinery of the Church. 1 vol. 
Rmo. $1.50. 

Third Series. Course of 1874. 
Christian Doctrines. $1.50. 
(Any one of these three Serres for 2 Subscri- 

bers; or all three of them for 5 Subscribers.) 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


’"—New York 


PREACH- 


. Jevenee or elergy- 


The Use of 








Are You Coing to New York ? 


If so, and you = ~ boy Bags a you can feel at 


HYGIENIC CAND TEMPERANCE | HOTEL, 
noted for its ts pleasant parlors. & and the cheerful, 

home-like feeling wach prevails. Connected with 
it are Turkish Bath 


Rm. OOD. ‘& HOLBROOK, _Proprietors. 


- COUNTRY BOARD. 


The MANSION FARM-HOUSE is situated on a 
large, beautiful farm, about seventy minutes’ ride 
from New York, near@he railroad depot at Locust 
Valley Long Island, N N.Y. Accessible by boat or 
cars. House elegantly ee The best of 
board, Terms low. Over thirty-five years estab- 
lished. Send for Circular, 


COZZENS’ 
West Point Hotel 


IS NOW OPEN. 


ADDRESS 

EDWARD COZZENS, West Point, N. Y. 
Fe SALE.—IN NEW HAVEN, CT., Five 

new, elegant three-story French Roof houses. 
of good design and finish, very roomy, with all 
modern improvements. Size, 60 by 3 Lots 60 to 
75 by 120. They were built for A. By residences, 
and are right = Lg ery particular. Will be sold at 
a ores”. Addr 

J. SEARLE. “370 Chapel! St., New Haven, Ct. 


HOW TO GET A HOME. 


Rich Soil, Good Climate, Excellent Water, Grow- 
ing Settlements and Good Schools. 

We offer the lands of the Lowa Division of the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R. on six years’ time, 
at $5 to 8 peracre. One ortwo years of eastern 
rent will buy a good farm, Apply to 


DAVIDSON & CALKINS, 
R. R. Land Agents, Algona, lowa 


NOTICE. 


The sale of the “‘ Cherokee Strip Lands” in Kan- 
sas, advertised to be sold under sealed bids by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Act of Congress, 
May 11, 1872, has, by direction of the Secretary of 
the Interior, been suspended for the present on 
account of the financial depression in that section 
resulting from the ravages of the grasshoppers. 

Further notice will be given of the date when 
proposals for the lands will again be received. 

8. 8. BURDETT, 

Commissioner G. L. O. 
_ D. c., June 10, 1875. 


NOTICE. 


The sale of the “ Kansas Indian Trust and Dim- 
inished Reserve Lands” in Kansas, advertised to 
be sold. under the provisions of an Act of Con- 
gress, approved June 23, 1874, has been suspended 
by direction of the Secretary of the Interior on 
account of the financial depression in that country 
occasioned by the ravages of the grasshoppers, 
until further orders. 

Due notice will be given of the date when the 
lands in question wil] be made subject to the orig- 
inal order of disposal. 

8. 8. BURDETT, 
Commissioner G. L. 0. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


65,000 ENGLISH and AM- 
ERICAN BOOKS, almost 
iven away. 110,00 Juveniles, 
eautifully illustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 41, free. Send sta 
Leggat Brothers, 3 
St., New York Cit 











WASHINGTON, 








| Hoekman 





Amateur Workers in 


FANCY WOODS 


Can_be supplied with the following HARD and 
i'n" WOODs, planed ready for use, 1-8, 3-16, 1-4, 

8 in.and upwards; Cash to accompany orders. 
EX | Satinwood, Holly, Walnut, Mahogany, 
Ebony, Red and White Cedar, Bira’ 8-eye Maple. ¢ etc. 


Cc. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of Sth & 6th Sts., BE. R., N.Y. 
*,* Orders by mail will have p pepe: and careful at- 
tention. Inclose stamp for Catalogue and Price-list 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
THE LARGEST IN AMERICA, 





FULL LINES OF WHITE AND LINEN GOoDs, 
LACES, EMBROIDERIES, LADIES’, GENTS’, 
AND CHIL DREN'S FURNISHING, ‘NOTIONS, 
SMALL WARE LLINERY BBONS, 
STRAW GOODS, ' PARASOLS, U ELLAS, 
BOOKS, Stationery, Potiet Articles, Perfumes, 


Toys, Dolls, Trimmings. Worsteds, House Furnish- 
ing, Keeping and Ornamenting Goods. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 2 BUTTON, %c., 
ranted 


war- 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York, 
EXCURSIONS. 


SEA CLIFF, GLEN COVE AND 
GLENWOOD direct. — Steamer GENERAL 
send WIC K will leave Pier 24 Bast River, (Peck 
Sit ). New York, daily (Sunday exgonted’ at 8:30 
.; returning, leave Glenwood, 3:45. Sea Cliff, 4, 
Gien Cove, 4:05, stopping at 33d St. each wa The 
owners of this boat have secured Glenwoo: Grove, 
within three minutes walk of the dock. Its nat- 
ural advantages, rural attractions, and freedom 
from all annoyances render it the most popular 
resort for excursionists and picnic parties in the 














vicinity of New York. Large discount from regular 
fare for excursion parties. Ave] to H. DU Le 
119 South Street, New York, or E. CORNELL, 


44 Court Street, Brooklyn. 


Daily Excursions to Sea Cliff, L. |. 


The THOMAS P. WAY, in splendid onter, staunch 
and fast, will make two trips daily, direct between 
New York and Sea Cliff, for the season. Will leave 

oe oe at 7 A.M. and 3 P.M., touching and Te at 
$id St. N.Y, South 6th St., ‘Brooklyn, and leave 
Pier 27°. R., NN. i 8:50 A.M. and 4:50 P.M. ; — 
90 minutes. Mornin ring and pA a trip y wiil touc 
at Whitestone. House in splendid bane 
tion. and now open for Boarders; $15 per week. 
Excursion Parties and Ground at reduced rates ; 


d trip, & ct 
day round trip. 0) ots. | APPIY © ong Canal Bt., N. Y- 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


Editorial Department.—All letters for this department, and 
all manuscripts offered for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the tume they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not 80 accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests fur their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
-Scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
*‘ reading matter type ’ to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 








We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
OFrFices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, 174 kim Street: Chicago. 114 Monrve Street; 
St. Louis, 611 North Third Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 








Henry Warp Beecnuer, Editor. 








From the hour that Wm. M. Tweed, the ‘‘ Boss” 
of the New York Ring, was convicted and sent to 
prison, there has existed in the minds of reflecting 
citizens a fear that his sentence, in its cumulative 
features, was illegal. The justification of this 
fear by the unanimous decision of the Court of 
Appeals declaring the sentence, except for a single 
year, null and void, is a surprise and disappoint- 
ment to multitudes; but confidence in the Court 
is universal, and the whole people will acquiesce 
in its decree without a murmur, consoling them- 
selves with the reflection that the great criminal 
can yet be tried on other indictments, and that 
there is at least a chance of compelling him to 
disgorge a portion of the plunder by which he en- 
riched himself withal. 

+> ———. 


The Executive Committee of the Prison Asso- 
ciation of New York has sent out a circular in- 
viting the attention of employers of labor to the 
vital importance of giving useful employment and 
friendly advice to all needy and well-disposed per- 
sons who are discharged from prison in this State. 
Many will shake the head incredulously at the 
intimation that a discharged convict can be well- 
disposed ; but it is an established fact that, in 
spite of the terrible faults of our prison system, a 
very considerable proportion of those who suffer 
imprisonment under it have an honest desire and 
purpose to reform theirlives. It is not only cruel 
to this class, but injurious to the public morals, 
to close up every avenue to honorable employ- 
ment on their part, and thus to drive them back 
into the paths of sin and crime. Let us not for- 
get that Christ came not to call the righteous but 
sinners to repentance, to seek and save those that 
are iost, and that there is more joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth than over ninety- 
and-nine that need no repentance. If Jesus in 
the hour of his crucifixion could speak words of 
encouragement and hope to a dying thief, ought 
not we, who profess to be his disciples, to have 
compassion on those who have gone astray, and 
be willing to make some sacrifice for their reclama- 
tion? By a system of local committees in all the 
counties of the State, the Prison Association is 
successfully guiding into steady industry and re- 
formed life many of the liberated prisoners who 
desire to do well. The great demand upon the 


, agents and friends of the association can be suit- 


ably met only by numerous and early offers from 
the employers of such labor as is adapted to the 
abilities of those who are to be liberated. The 
satisfactory experience of agents of this associa- 
tion the past few years, and their greatly increased 
‘influence upon the character and conduct of those 
whom they aid, and the importance of being now 
prepared to guide as many as can prudently be 
introduced directly to employers, warrant the 
Executive Committee in requesting every citizen 
to whom this circular may be presented to ascer- 
tain what kind and amount of employment will 
be given by them to persons selected and sent 


- Zorward by the association. Offers of employ- 


ment and requests for information should be sent 
to the General Agent, Col. A. W. Sheldon, 83 Nas- 
‘gau St., New York ; and, if in the ten northeastern 
.eounties, which send convicts to Clinton Prison, 
‘pend duplicate notice to Henry Orvis, at the U. 8. 
Custom House, Plattsburgh. The prisons of the 
State now contain about six thousand prisoners. 
‘The men are mostly under thirty years of age, 
able-bodied, and capable of doing full days’ work. 
\More than half of them are better suited to com- 





mon labor, as farm hands, teamsters, mill hands, 
and common work, than to skilled trades; but in 
the trades to which many are accustomed are 
workers of iron in all branches, workers in wood 
in all branches, shoemakers, masons and stone- 


cutters. 
ame 


Not only Boston, Massachusetts and New En- 
gland, but the whole United States, may well be 
proud of the way in which the Bunker Hill Cen- 
tennial was observed. The celebration was in 
every respect a grand success. There was in it 
nothing narrow or provincial. Sectional preju- 
dices were overwhelmed in an all-pervading sense 
of nationality and fraternity. The presence of 
soldiers from South Carolina, Virginia and Mary- 
land was, all things considered, the most impres- 
sive feature of the occasion, and the welcome 
accorded to them in the heart of New England 
affords a gratifying illustration of the broad and 
noble patriotism that is fast superseding the sec- 
tional animosities of the past, and making our 
country for the first time truly one and indivisible. 
The reception of the Southern soldiers in Music 
Hall the night before the celebration was a scene 
never to be forgotten either by those who wit- 
nessed it or those who have only read the descrip- 
tion thereof in the journals of the day. Bayard 
Taylor, writing to the 7ribwne, says : 

“When the Mayor announced the name of Col. Andrews, 
of South Carolina, it was like firing a mine. The thousands 
present gave more than a cheer—a cry of welcome; hats 
were swung, handkerchiefs waved, the seated guests rose to 
their feet, and for some minutes the great hall fairly rang 
and trembled with a storm of genuine heartfelt joy. Col. 
Andrews’s response was very solemn and fervent. He did 
full justice to the sincerity of the welcome, and reciprocated 
its spirit in a thoroughly frank and manly way. He was 
cheered throughout, and his allusion to the flag of Eutaw 
(which was lifted and waved as he spoke) awoke the enthusi- 
asm anew. As he closed, the orchestra struck up the once 
familiar air of ‘ Dixie,’ which the assemblage welcomed as an 
old friénd. The appearance of Gen. Fitzhugh Lee was the 
occasion for a new outburst of feeling, warmer if possible 
than the preceding ones. I looked around and saw the light 
of asolemn gratitude and thanksgiving on every face when 
Gen. Lee stated that he had come because he claimed a right 
to be here, and the cheering was tumultuously renewed, as it 
was at the close of his brief address. Then the orchestra 
played ‘Auld Lang Syne’ amid a profound silence, yet a 
silence full of memories and full of hopes. . . . . I trust 
that the millions of our people who cannot be here will unite 
with us in our gratitude and joy, for the day we have prayed 
for dawns at last.” 


The spirit of this occasion diffused itself through 
all the scenes and events of the celebration, giving 
assurance that henceforth the people of this 
country, in the words of Josiah Quincy, are ready 
now to ‘‘clasp hands and repeat together the 
words that shall echo on when we and our chil- 
dren shall cease to be, ‘ Liberty and Union, now 
and forever, one and inseparable.’ ” 


— cael 


RACE REFORMATION IN THE SOUTH. 


N another page of this paper we give a 
description of the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute, and of the Commencement 
exercises lately held thereat. One excuse for 
devoting so much attention to a school of the 
grade of that at Hampton may be found in the 
peculiar nature of the pupils and of the work for 
which they are prepared. Coming from the cabins 
of the ex-slaves, destitute of any knowledge except 
of reading, writing, and the simplest arithmetical 
processes, the course of study upon which they are 
set is not even as varied or advanced as that of an 
ordinary high-school course. They are fitted to 
conduct the district schools of the better class, 
and this fact alone, when we consider the ignor- 
ance and need of the race among whom these 
graduates will labor, should gain for the Hampton 
school the good wishes of the entire community. 
But besides imparting to the students the ability 
to teach in the usual manner, the Faculty of 
Hampton enforce courses of instruction which are 
not to be gained from books. Habits of industry, 
cleanliness, providence, thrift, honesty and chas- 
tity are as noticeably lacking among the Southern 
blacks as general intelligence is, and to the forma- 
tion of such habits the efforts of the instructors 
at the Institute are especially directed. Every 
student at Hampton pays his own expenses, and 
earns for himself the money with which to do it. 
Every student lives in the Institute buildings and 
under the constant surveillance and inspection of 
the Faculty, so that bad habits of every sort are 
quickly detected and corrected. Unpromising 
pupils are promptly dismissed ; so are any who 
are dishonest, or guilty (or even suspected) of 
unchastity. 
All are taught to work, and work in methods 
which yield the greatest results with a given 
amount of labor. Girls are taught the various 











duties of housekeeping, and without the assistance 
of such modern appliances as are likely to be for 
at least a generation beyond the means of the 
Southern*hegro. Upon the. farm the boys are 
taught such methods of farming as are practicable 
for the poorest man. They learn, at the same 
time, how the farmer who is thrifty can gradually 
avail himself of labor-saving machinery and en- 
hance the value of his live stock. All the students 
eat from a table supplied from only the plainest 
food-material, but they are taught how out of 
these supplies to devise variety and palatableness. 
Cleanliness, neatness, self-respect, devotion to prin- 
ciple, and moral purpose are incessantly enjoined, 
and the students are taught that these qualities 
are not satisfactorily indicated by hair-oil, gaudy 
clothing, pretentious ranting and political agita- 
tion. In addition to all that is learned (and un- 
learned) at Hampton, the pupils are constantly 
taught that the work before them is in the 
noblest sense a missionary work—a work in which 
there is but little preaching to be done, but in 
which patience, perseverance, and, above all 
things, the silent power of character, are to be 
the means with which to achieve success. 

The civilizing influence of such an institution 
upon the colored race cannot easily be estimated. 
A hundred years ago the school teacher in a New 
England town was, after the minister, held in 
highest esteem. But the moral and intellectual 
distance between these colored teachers and their 
people is far greater than ever existed between 
the people of New England and their teachers. 
Nor will the good influence cease with the colored 
people themselves. Whatever affects favorably 
the morals and intellect of the Southern negro 
benefits the nation at large. 

Schools doing the work done at Hampton de- 
serve all possible encouragement. They are not 
charity schools; they give their pupils only what 
every northern village gives its children—free tui- 
tion in the common school and lower academic 
branches. No village school contains pupils all 
of whom are earning their own maintenance 
while they are studying ; white students who do 
this are believed to have exceptional spirit and to 
deserve help. These Southern boys and girls ask 
no help, and their teachers ask only the means for 
providing tuition. An institution which has done 
so nobly for itself, and is doing so much for the 
general good of the nation, should not have to 
stand perpetually before the country in a begging 
attitude. An endowment of $300,000 would give 
the institution the financial independence it so 
richly deserves. An endowment of $1000 will pro- 
vide a perpetual scholarship ; $210 will pay for the 
education of a pupil in the three years’ course of 
the Institute, or a payment of $70 per year will 
answer the same purpose. A few hundred 
churches, Sunday-schools, social circles, or cliques 
of friends could with very little effort set this 
noble institution fully upon its feet. No grand, 
concerted movement is necessary. The passing 
of subscription-papers is absolutely necessary, 
and the proper persons to do it are those who be- 
lieve in the school and its aims. The trouble 
with all such enterprises is the lack of people to 
set them in motion at all. It is not necessary 
that subscriptions toward the endowment should 
cease when either of the amounts mentioned 
above is subscribed ; the managers of the school 
will make good use of any surpluses that may fall 
into their hands. George 8. Coe, Esq., President 
American Exchange Bank, New York, or Thomas 
K. Fessenden, Esq., Farmington, Conn., will re- 
ceive any moneys for the Institute. 





STUDY OR WORK. 


ARDLY a town of any size in the country is 
at this writing without its candidates for 
entrance into collegiate or commercial life, and in 
most instances the existence of such a candidate 
presupposes a state of more or less perplexity on 
the part of parents or guardians. In Christian 
households the question whether Jack or Harry 
will get more good than harm at college is often a 
puzzling one. .That he must sooner or later cut 
loose from home associations is taken for granted ; 
but will he be better prepared for life by four 
years of advanced schooling in some well-estab- 
lished college? Leaving out of sight for the pres- 
ent the bearing of college-life on a boy’s material 
success in the world, let us look at his moral and 
spiritual chances. ; 

The transition from school to college is more in 
the nature of development than change. There 
is the regular routine of study and recitation. 
There are certain things to be done at certain 
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times. There is a corps of professors and tutors 
whom he regards, in most cases at least, with in- 
creasing respect. There are regularly recurring 
vacations at comparatively short intervals, when 
home associations are renewed. School life, in 
short, is simply enlarged and intensified. To this 
is added a dawning sense of independence, which 
may tell for good or ill according as nature or ed- 
ucation leads one way or the other. Given a fair 
development of the virtues at the beginning of 
Freshman year, the chances are largely in favor 
of graduation with vicious tendencies at a mini- 
mum. 

But there is another side of the question. Sup- 
pose that our boy has shown a liking for low 
company ; company not necessarily depraved, but 
not just such as his mother likes to see associated 
with her son. Or suppose even that he is con- 
fessedly a hard case ; that he has during most of 
his boyhood gone to the bad when he has gone 
anywhere. There are at least three courses open 
for him. He can be kept at home and put to 
work if he elects not to run away. He can be 
sent from home and put to work. He can be sent 
to college. 

Home influences do not seem thus far in his life 
to have served the desired end. Whether they 
will henceforth be more effectual depends upon 
such an infinite variety of conditions that no gen- 
eral rule can be suggested. Christian parents will 
pray for him wherever he is ; have prayed for him 
every day of his misdirected young life. A spe- 
cial interposition of Providence in such a case, 
even in answer to the prayer of faith, is the ex- 
ception, not the rule. We are forced to believe 
that the probabilities are in favor of his going on 
in the old waysif he stays at home. 

Then there is the plan of sending him to the 

city, and here we can speak from personal knowl- 
edge. It is not unfair to say that almost any 
young collegian, provided he does not belong to 
the small ‘‘ fast set” that exists in every class, will 
be somewhat shocked at the gross and perhaps 
vicious lives of many young men with whom he is 
of necessity thrown if he goes from college to 
business. Asa rule, his experience in this respect 
will be neither better nor worse than it would 
have been four years earlier, but it is nearly self- 
evident that he is better qualified to resist evil 
tendencies by a course of more or less severe men- 
tal discipline than he would have been by a like 
period of association with such companions as he 
must meet in the rough and tumble of life. 
. In thus indicating what awaits our boy if he 
stays at home or goes into business, we have neg- 
atively given our opinidn as to the general influ- 
ences of college. Mental culture under judicious 
supervision tends away from evil. It does not 
absolutely eradicate it. It does not always keep 
a young fellow from going down hill; but under 
Providence it balances his intellectual powers, 
gives him insensibly broader views of temporal 
and eternal things, and, with the aid of common 
sense, fits him to fulfill his destiny, whatever it 
may be, with the maximum of credit to himself 
and others. 

A reasonably good boy, in short, is pretty sure 
to have his goodness confirmed by college training 
and associations. A bad boy is at least more inti- 
mately associated with what is good than he 
would be in the world, and if he comes to grief in 
college, he would in all probability have done 
likewise or worse anywhere else, 





- OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The Southern Presbyterian Assembly, though 
it refuses to hold fraternal relations with the Northern 
Assembly, has yet made provision to be represented 
in the Pan-Presbyterian Conference to be held soon in 
London. This decision was reached after an earnest 
discussion, in which the measure was hotly opposed by 
the Rey. Dr. Palmer, of New Orleans, and others. 
Time willinevitably remove the prejudices which keep 
Northern and Southern Presbyterians apart. 


—The sect known as ‘United Presbyterians” 

‘ Jately held its General Assembly at Wooster, Ohio, and 
the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of the Wooster University, was 
chosen to extend a welcome to the body on behalf of 
the Assembly which lately met at Cleveland. The 
good Doctor discharged his duty in a very cordial 
and becoming way, and was responded to by the 
Moderator, who, to prove the affection of the “ United” 
church for the body represented by Dr. Taylor, said; 
*“‘A year ago, when trouble threatened your great 
denomination, no other Christian body surpassed our 
Own in praying for the success of Professor Patton.” 
.The effect of this thrust upon Dr. Taylor is not re- 
ported ; but perhaps his feelings, when he remembered 





how the Cleveland Assembly had hustled Dr. Patton | 


out of sight without discussion, were simply indescrib- 
able. It is to be remembered that the United Presby- 
terians, notwithstanding their ready sympathy with 
and their prayers for Dr. Patton as a heresy hunter, 
would exclude him from the communion for the 
offense of singing uninspired hymns! Dr. Patton, in 
hunting Prof. Swing to ecclesiastical death, has the 
prayers of United Presbyterians, but he cannot have 
their fellowship until he ceases to sing the strains of 
Watts, Doddridge and Montgomery. 


—The Congregationalist pays a well-deserved 
and loving tribute to the memory of the Rev. Horace 
James, who, during his later years, was one of the 
proprietors of that journal. Asa preacher and pastor 
he was widely known and beloved. 


—The Moderator of the last Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly, alluding to the confession of faith held 
by that branch of the Christian church, said: ‘No 
man inall this broad church would dare to touch it; no 
man in all this broad church has any purpose in his 
inmost heart to change or alter it. We purpose to 
stand by it, and on it, while we stand at all.” If the 
Moderator’s affirmations are literally true, we wonder 
what prompted him to utter them with such emphasis. 
They seem to us to imply a consciousness that there 
are men in the church who desire to change the creed, 
and a purpose on the part of the Moderator, by these 
bold declarations, to keep them quiet. 


—Several clergymen in Manchester, Eng., have 
united in forming a “* Whist Club,” thereby creating a 
great scandal. A clerical “‘ Whist Club’! Well, it 
cannot be denied that this is somethiug new under the 
sun. Most people will think, we fancy, that they had 
better have formed an association for some very dif- 
ferent object. 


—The Wation frankly confesses that its ‘‘ sense 
of the difference between what is decent and indecent” 
has been “dulled” by recent events. Remembering 
the example of the man in the prayer meeting, who 
“rose merely to say” that another man’s description 
of himself as awfully wicked was, of bis own certain 
knowledge, exactly true, we venture to say that, in 
our judgment, the Nation has not slandered itself. 
Our only dissent from its admission, so frankly made, 
is not as to the fact itself, but only as to the time when 
the * dullness” referred to was induced. The trouble, 
though only just discovered by itself, is of longer 
standing than the Nation supposes. Many people 
think it not merely chronic, but congenital. 


—Mr. 8. P. Putnam, of Omaha, Neb., has re- 
quested his name removed from the list of Unitarian 
ministers in the Year Book of the denomination. His in- 
tellectual convictions, he says, are of such a nature that 
he cannot work freely or to advantage with the Uni- 
tarian body; and Christianity, as almost universally 
understood, is something which he not only does not 
accept, but believes injurious to the best interests of 
man. The Christian Register says: ‘We commend 
Mr. Putnam’s straightforward and generous example 
to the imitation of all who are disposed to reject Chris- 
tianity without withdrawing from the Unitarian 
fold.” 


—It is the general impression that the English 
railways are far less dangerous to life aud limb than 
those of the United States; but it appears from official 
reports that 1,175 persons were killed and 4,468 injured 
last year on the former, while on the latter the num- 
ber of killed and wounded was only one-fifth of these 
figures! Many of the trains on. the English roads are 
run at a very dangerous speed, while their rolling- 
stock is said to be inferior to the American in point of 
strength and durability. 


—Dr. Field, of the Zvangelist, gives an amusing 
account of some of his adventures in Ireland, where, 
of course, he and his party were followed by swarms 
of beggars. The Doctor has a very tender heart, and 
the blandishments of the ragamuffins are to bim irre- 
sistible. He fills his pockets with pennies, which he 
distributes with a liberal hand, for the sake of the an- 
swers which his liberality is sure to evoke. In one in- 
stance he received this blessing: ‘‘ May ye ride in a 
fine carriage, and the mud of your wheels splash the 
face of your inimies”—then with a quick turn— 
“though I know ye have none.” In another place an 
old siren, who had plied her arts in vain upon others 
of the party, addressed the Doctor thus: “ You’re the 
best-looking of the lot; and it is a nice lady ye have; 
and a fine couple ye make.” That was enough; she 
got her money. The Doctor felt a little elated with 
the distinguished and superior air which even beggars 
had discovered in his aspect and bearing, till, on re- 
turning to the hotel, one of his companions coolly in- 
formed him that the same old witch had previously 
told him that “he was the darling of the party!” 


—Zion’s Herald cannot see why the New En- 
gland Methodist Conference adopted a resolution ‘‘de- 
nouncing as unrepublican and contrary to Protestant 
principles the enforced legal requisition of the reading 
of the Bible in public schools.” It is quite sure the 
resolution must have been reported and hurried to 
a vote without exciting attention, in the bustle of 
closing hours, or when the minds of the thoughtful 
members were not given to the details of the session. 
“Tf,” says the Herald, “an exigency had arisen, by 
which the public school system had been brought into 
peril on account of the reading of the Bible, such an 


’ 





expression might not bave been so untimely.” The 
Herald seems to have overlooked the one word which 
determines the meaning and explains the object of 
the resolution—the word “ enforced.” Wherever the 
Bible is read in the schools by common consent and 
without objection, the Conference does not condemn» 
but would no doubt approve, the practice; but it 
objects to “‘the enforced legal requisition” of such 
reading in opposition to the desire and wish of even a 
single tax-payer. The object of the Conference is 
plain enough; it intended to strengthen the common- 
school system by removing one of the chief objections 
to it—viz., that the schools are sectarian and anti- 
Catholic. It would deprive Catholics and others of 
all reasonable grouud of complaint, and place the 
schools on such a footing as to win for them the en- 
thusiastic support of all classes. We venture to sug- 
gest to our Methodist contemporary that it does not 
speak with due discrimination when it refers to the 
Bible as “ the foundation of morals and religion,” 
since that foundation is older than the Bible, and 
would not be destroyed though every copy of that 
precious book and all the original parchments were 
burned. God has laid “the foundation of morals and 
religion’ deep in human nature; and if the present 
Bible were destroyed, another would grow up out of 
the experiences of souls illuminated by the Divine 
Spirit. 

—The first Presidential ticket in the field for 
1876 is that of the Anti-Masons: J. B. Walker for Presi- 
dent, Donald Kirkpatrick for Vice-President. There 
are tens of thousands of people in the United States 
who are in principle and practice opposed to Free- 
masonry and all other secret societies; but the num- 
ber of those who think a political party on this basis 
called for is very small, as the election returns will 
show. The nominations are little better than a farce. 
This is a free country, however, and every citizen is 
at liberty to hold a convention and nominate a caudi- 
date for President on a platform ail his own. 


—The judicial minds of the country are wrest- 
ling with the Civil Rights law without being able to 
agree. One Circuit Judge and several District Judges 
have pronounced it unconstitutional, while one Dis- 
trict Judge in Texas and another in Minnesota have 
expressed the contrary opinion. The question must 
go to the Supreme Court for final settlement, and the 
sooner it is taken there the better. 


—The Churchman says that no music is sacred 
unless it is used ‘for the object of worship,” any more 
than the Bible is holy when it is used for a footstool or 
aseat. The sacredness departs when it is used “for 
purposes of enjoyment.’’ We hope the.Churchman 
does not mean to intimate that “enjoyment” is in- 
compatible with worship, or that there can be no 
worship without the presence of a priest or the use of 
some prescribed form. There is such a thing as “* wor- 
shiping in spirit and in truth,’ where no form is em- 
ployed, and we believe that nothing is better calculated 
to inspire such worship than the singing of “ psalms, 
hymns and spiritual songs.”’ 


—The corner-stone of a Carmelite convent has 
been laid upon the Mount of Olives. The site was 
purchased for the purpose by Madame la Princesse de 
la Tour d’Auvergne, and is asserted to be the very 
spot where our Lord taught his Apostles the Lord’s 
Prayer, and where, according to a popular tradition, 
these same Apostles composed the Credo before sepa- 
rating to evangelize the world. The Princess ceded 
this land to the French nation, but has determined to 
found upon it a magnificent nunnery, whence the 
praises of God shall be constantly ascending to heaven. 
Already five Sisters have left France and are installed 
upon the mountain. The new church is large and 
handsome and will soon be finished. The choir and 
sanctuary are consecrated and the nuns attend mass 
every day. France has, in her turn, given over the 
land to the nuns, who will attend to the church and 
garden and see that they are kept clean and in good 
order. The convent will be commenced immediately, 
How little like the simplicity of the religion of Christ 
seem these arrangements! The Princesse de la Tour 
d’ Auvergne seems not to be aware that the worship 
which Jesus sought to establish was to be offered 
“neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem,” but 
‘in spirit and in truth,’’ with no reference to conse- 
crated places or need of imposing rituals. 


—A Quaker seminary has been started in Salem, 
Iowa, under the name of “ Whittier College.”” The 
name is happily chosen, but the school] will have to 
grow extensively before it can truly be called a col- 
lege. We have too many “colleges” that are simply 
high schools, and we are sorry to see that the Friends, 
whose yea should be yea, and whose nay nay, have 
added one more to the number. 


—We are glad to see that the New York Board 
of Trade has a special committee of merchants and 
publishers who have placed themselves in communica- 
tion with all the large cities in the Union with ref- 
erence to the working of the very objectionable law 
passed in the closing hours of the last Congress, by 
which the postage on transient papers and small 
parcels was doubled. They have also conferred with 
the Post-office officials on this important subject, and 
it is intended to introduce a bill in the first week of 
the meeting of the next Congress which will place the 
postal of parcels and publications on a satisfactory | 
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footing. Of course in this, as in other matters of gen- 
eral importance, the Board of Trade invites and is 
glad to receive information and support from the 
public at large. 





Che Sunday-School. 





Lesson for June 27 is the quarterly review in 
addition to the regular subject, 1 Sam. xii. 20-25; for 
July 4, John i, 1-14. 


With next Sunday’s review lesson we leave the 
Old Testament and devote the rest of the year to the 
New. This alternation between the two books will be 
made quarterly next year, instead of semi-annually as 
heretofore—a change objected to by some, but which 
can hardly affect the scholars one way or another. 
The continuous study of one subject is undoubtedly 
advantageous, and the only question is whether three 
mouths or six months is the proper length of time to 
be given to it. At most the point is not very impor- 
tant. In regard to the review, it will be understood 
by teachers that the regular subject set down for the 
same day is selected chiefly, as Dr. Hall says, to afford 
an opportunity of looking back over the lessons of the 
past quarter and sounding the scholars upon facts and 
truths learned in that time. These reviews can be 
made highly interesting to a class which has been giv- 
ing faithful study to the subjects gone over—what can 
this scholar tell the rest about Ruth and Naomi, that 
one about Eli or Samuel, another about Gideon? and 
so on. And they will also test the effect and value of 
a teacher’s method of instruction; for where the class 
has simply memorized the lessons the review will only 
bring out so many recitations, but where children 
understand what truth each subject is intended to 
convey and how it can be applied practically in daily 
life, it will speak well for the care the teacher has 
taken to instruct on the right theory. 


Acting on the suggestion of the last National 
Council, the Secretaries of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society are planning to take up the Sunday- 
school work in a practical and effective way, and hope 
to extend it yet more at the front. There are nearly 
eighty-one thousand scholars in the schools established 
by the Society’s missionaries, and it is part of the gen- 
eral plan to organize the Congregational Sunday 
schools of the land for the support of the work in its 
enlarged shape. 


“In our day-schools we demand trained teach- 

ers. Why should we not demand the same in our 
‘Sunday-schools? Are souls more easily managed than 
brains?’ These questions, which in this case are put 
by a Maine pastor, have been asked repeatedly from 
ove quarter and another, and plans have been pro- 
posed for training teachers. Reference was made to 
this subject last week, and it is worth careful consid- 
eration, since it involves the whole question of Sun- 
day-school instruction. Right here we have but a 
word to say, and that is that the Sunday-schvol teacher 
must necessarily have different qualifications from 
the day-school teacher, which could not be acquired 
satisfactorily through any training system. The latter 
is supposed to see to it that pupils learn and master 
certain prescribed studies, and beyond that his or her 
function ceases. The Sunday-school teachers, on the 
other hand, are called on primarily to exert a personal 
influence upon their scholars. There is, or ought to 
be, far more intercourse between the two, the teacher 
showing sympathy, love and tender solicitude for the 
scholar, and the scholar, in turn, accepting these ex- 
pressions in a right spirit. Let us not forget that the 
Sunday-school teacher is a moral and spiritual teacher, 
and so far fills a sphere which the day-school teacher 
cannot to any extent. The question, then, turns as to 
whether perfect Sunday-school teachers can be trained 
up, and whether normal classes can necessarily turn 
out apt, sympathetic, character-moulding leaders for 
our classes. Are they not rather rare persons, who 
are to be sought out in our congregations and urged 
to take hold of the Sunday-school? 
' To put a piain question—have any schools 
‘within a year or two made a determined attempt to 
secure the very best possible teachers for their classes 
or taken steps to improve those they already have? 
There has been so much said and written lately on the 
need of doing one or the other of these things that it 
would hardly seem possible that efforts in this direc- 
tion have not been made in some quarter. Training 
institutes, normal classes and competitive examina- 
tions have been urged now and again as adjuncts we 
must have if our schools are to be made better; and 
now, have any of these been tried? If so, it would 
certainly be interesting to know how the method suc- 
ceeds; and should this reach the eye of any superin- 
tendent who can state the experience of his school in 
this respect, he would find a host of eager listeners. 
Let us hear from him. Of course we are not all com- 
mitted to the necessity of trying any very elaborate 
expedient to get good Sunday-school teachers so far as 
their capacity for imparting instruction is concerned. 
The very best teachers are needed certainly, but not 
in the sense that good teachers are needed for day 
schools. This, however, is another matter to which 
Wwe may refer again. Just now it would be profitable 
to get some answer to the question put above. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE NOCTURNAL INTRUSION. 


N the castle things went on much the same, nor 

did the gathering tumult without wake more than 
an echo within. Yet a cloud slowly deepened upon 
the brow of the marquis, and a look of disquiet, to be 
explained neither by the more frequent returns of his 
gout, nor by the more lengthened absences of his favor- 
ite son. In his judgment the king was losing ground, 
not only in England but in the deeper England of its 
men. Lady Margaret also, for all her natural good 
spirits and light-heartedness, showed a more continu- 
ous anxiety than was to be accounted for by her lord’s 
absences and the dangers he had to encounter: little 
Molly, the treasure of her heart next to her lord, had 
never been other than a delicate child, but now had 
begun to show signs of worse than weakness of consti- 
tution, and the heart of the mother was perpetually 
brooding over the ever present idea of ber sickly dar- 
ling. But she always did her endeavor to clear the sky 
of her countenance before sitting down with her 
father-in-law at the dinner-table, where still the mar- 
quis had his jest almost as regularly as his claret, 
although varying more in quality and quantity both— 
now teasing his son Charles about the holes in his 
pasteboard, as he styled the castle walls; now his 
daughter Anne about a design he and no one else 
attributed to her of turning protestant and marrying 
Dr. Bayly; now Dr, Bayly about his having been dis- 
covered blowing the organ in the chapel at high mass, 
as he said; for when no new joke was at hand he was 
fain to content himself with falling back upon old 
ones. The first of these mentioned was founded on the 
fact, as undeniable as deplorable, of the weakness of 
many portions of the defenses, to remedy which, as 
faras might be, was for the present lord Charles’s chief 
endeavor, wherein he had the best possible adviser, 
engineer, superintendent, and workman, all in the 
person of Caspar Kaltoff. The second jest of the mar- 
quis was a pure invention upon the liking of lady 
Anne for the company and conversation of the worthy 
chaplain. The last mentioned was but an exaggeration 
of the following fact. One evening the doctor came 
upon young Delaware, loitering about the door of the 
ehapel, with as disconsolate a look as his lovely sight- 
less face was ever seen to wear, and, inquiring what 
was amiss with him, learned that he could find no one 
to blow the organ bellows for him. The youth had 
for years, boy as he still was, found the main solace of 
his bKndness in the chapel-organ, upon which he 
would have played from morning to night could he 
have got any one to blow as long. The doctor, then, 
finding the poor boy panting for music like the hart for 
the water-brooks, but with no Jacob toroll the stone 
from the well’s mouth that he might water the fiocks of 
his thirsty thoughts, made willing proffer of his own 
exertions to blow the bellows of the organ, so long as 
the somewhat wheezy bellows of his body would sub- 
mit to the task. By degrees however the good doctor 
had become so absorbed in the sounds that rushed, 
now wailing, now jubilant, now tender as a twilight 
wind, now imperious as the voice of the war-tempest 
from the fingers of the raptured boy, that the reading 
of the first vesper-psalm had commenced while he was 
yet watching the slow rising index, in the expectation 
that the organist was about to resume. The voice of 
his Irish brother-chaplain, Sir Toby Mathews, roused 
him from his reverie of delight, and as one ashamed 
he stole away through the door that led from the little 
organ-loft into the minstrel’s gallery in the great hall, 
and so escaped the catholic service, but not the mar- 
quis’s roasting. Whether the musie had any share in 
the fact that the good man died a good catholic at last, 
I leave to the speculation of who list. 

Lady Margaret continued unchangingly kind to Dor- 
othy: and the tireless efforts of the girl to amuse and 
please poor litile Molly, whom the growing warmth of 
the season seemed to have no power to revive, awoke 
the deep gratitude of a mother. This, as well as her 
husband’s absences, may have had something to do 
with theinterest she began to take in the engine of 
which Dorothy had assumed the charge, for which she 
had always hitherto expressed a special dislike, profess- 
ing to regard it as her rival in the affections of her hus- 
band, but after which she would now inquire as Doro- 
thy’s baby, and even listen with patience to her 
expositions of its wonderful construction and capabili- 
ties. Ere long Dorothy had a tale to tell her in 
connection with the engine, which, although simple 
and uneventful enough, she yet found considerably 
more interesting, as involving a good deal of at least 
mental adventure on the part of her young cousin. 

One evening, after playing with little Molly for an 
hour, then putting her to bed and standing by her crib 
until she fell asleep, Dorothy ran to see to her other 
baby; for the cistern had fallen rather lower than she 
thought well, and she was going to fill it. She found 
Caspar had lighted the furnace as she had requested; 
she set the engine going, and it soon warmed to its 
work. 

The place was hot. and Dorothy was tired. But 








where in that wide and not over-clean place should she 
find anything fitter than a grindstone to sit upon? 
Never yet, through all her acquaintance with the 
workshop, had she once seated herself in it. Looking 
about, however, she soon espied, almost hidden in the 
corner of a recess behind the furnace, what seemed an 
ordinary chair, such as stood in the great hall for the 
use of the family when anything special was going on 
there. With some trouble she got it out, dusted it, and 
set it as far from the furnace as might be, consistently 
with watching the motions of the engine. But the 
moment she sat down in it, she was caught and pinned 
so fast, that she could scarcely stir hand or foot, and 
could no more leave it again than if she had been 
paralyzed in every limb. One scream she uttered of 
mingled indignation and terror, fancying herself seized 
by human arms; but when she found herself only in 
the power of one of her cousin’s curiosities, she speedily 
quieted herself and rested in peace, for Caspar always 
paid a visit to the workshop the last thing before going 
to bed. The pressure of the springs that had closed the 
trap did not hurt her in the least—she was indeed 
hardly sensible of it; but when she made the least 
attempt to stir, the thing showed itself immovably 
locked, and she had too much confidence in the work- 
manship of her cousin and Caspar to dream of attempt- 
ing to open it: that she knew must be impossible. The 
worst that threatened her was that the engine might 
require some attention before the hour or perhaps two 
which must elapse ere Caspar came would be over and 
she did not know what the consequences might be. 

As it happened, however, something either in the 
powder-mill or about the defenses, detained Caspar 
far beyond his usual hour for retiring, and the sultri- 
ness of the weather having caused him a headache, he 
represented to himself that, with Mistress Dorothy 
tending the engine, who knew where and would be 
sure to find him upon the least occasion, there could 
be no harm in his going to bed without paying his 
usual precautionary visit to the keep. 

So Dorothy sat, and waited in vain. The last drops 
of the day trickled down the side of the world, the 
night filled the crystal globe from its. bottom of rock 
to its cover of blue zther, and the red glow of the fur- 
nace was all that lighted the place. She waited and 
waited in her mind; but Caspar did not come. She 
began to feel miserable. The furnace fire sank, and 
the rush of the water grew slower and slower, and 
ceased. Caspar did not come. The fire sank lower 
and lower, its red eye dimmed, darkened, went out. 
Still Caspar did not come. Faint fears began to gather 
about poor Dorothy’s heart. It was clear at last that 
there she must be all the night long, and who could 
tell how far into the morning? It was good the night 
was warm, but it would be very dreary. And then to 
be fixed in one position forso long? The thought of 
it grew in misery faster than the thing itself. The 
greater torment lies always in the foreboding. She 
felt almost as if she were buried alive. Having their 
hands tied even, is enough to drive strong men almost 
crazy. Nor, firm of heart as she was, did no evils of a 
more undefined and less resistible character claim a 
share in her fast-rising apprehensions; she began to 
discover that she too was assailable by the terror of 
the night, although she had not hitherto been aware 
of it, no one knowing what may lie unbatched in his 
mind, waiting the concurrence of vital conditions. 
But Dorothy was better able to bear up under such 
assaults than thousands who believe nothing of many 
a hideous marvel commonly accepted in her day; and 
anyhow the unavoidable must be encountered, if not 
with indifference, yet with what courage may be found 
responsive to the call of the will. So, with all her 
energy, a larger store than she knew, she braced her- 
self to endure. As to any attempt to make herself 
heard, she knew from the first that was of doubtful 
result, and now must certainly be of no avail when 
all but the warders were asleep. But to spend the 
night thus was a far less evil than to be discovered by 
the staring domestics, and exposed to the open merri- 
ment of her friends, and the hidden mockery of her 
enemies. As to Caspar she was certain of his silence. 
So she sat on, like the lady in Comus, “in stony fetters 
fixed and motionless;” only, as she said to herself, 
there was no attendant spirit to summon Caspar, who 
alone could take the part of Sabrina and, “ unlock the 
clasping charm.” Little did Dorothy think, as in her 
dreary imprisonment she recalled that marvelous 
embodiment of unified strength and tenderness, as yet 
unacknowledged of its author, that it was the work of 
the same detestable fanatic who wrote those appalling 
“Animadversions &c.” 

She grew chilly and cramped. The night passed very 
slowly. She dozed and woke and dozed again. At 
last, from very weariness of both soul and body, she 
fell into a troubled sleep, from which she woke sud- 
denly with the sound in her ears of voices whispering. 
The confidence of lord Herbert both in the evil renown 
of his wizard cave and the character of his father’s 
household seemed mistaken. Still the subdued manner 
of their conversation appeared to indicate it was not 
without some awe that the speakers, whoever they 
were, had ventured within the forbidden precincts; 
their whispers, indeed, were so low that she could not 
say of either voice whether it belonged to man or 
woman. Her first idea was to deliver herself from the 
unpleasantness of her enforced espial by the utterance 
of some frightful cry such as would at the same time 
punish with the pains of terror their fool-hardy intru- 
sion. But the spur of the moment was seldom indeed 
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so sharp with Dorothy as to drive her to act without 
reflection, and a moment showed her that such persons 
being in the marquis’s household as would meet in the 
middle of the night, and on prohibited ground, appar- 
ently for the sake of avoiding discovery, and even then 
talked in whispers, he had a right to know who they 
were: to act from her own feelings merely would be 
to fail in loyalty to the head of the house. Who could 
tell what might not be involved in it? For was it not 
thus that conspiracy and treason walked? And any 
alarm given them now might destroy every chance of 
their discovery. She compelled herself therefore to 
absolute stillness, immeasurably wretched, with but 
one comfort—no small one however, although negative 
—that their words continued inaudible, a fact which 
doubtless saved much dispute betwixt her propriety 
and her loyalty. 

Long time their talk lasted. Every now and then 
they would start and listen—so Dorothy interpreted 
sudden silence and broken renewals. The genius of 
the place, although braved, had yet its terrors. At 
length she heard something like a half-conquered 
yawn, and soon after the voices ceased. 

Again a weary time, and once more she fell asleep. 
She woke in the gray of the morning, and after yet 
two long hours, but of more hopeful waiting, she heard 
Caspar’s welcome footsteps, and summoned all her 
strength to avoid breaking down on his entrance. His 
first look of amazement she tried to answer with a 
smile, but at the expression of pitiful dismay which 
followed when another glance had revealed the cause 
of her presence, she burst into tears. The honest man 
was full of compunctious distress at the sight of the 
suffering his breach of custom had so cruelly pro- 
longed. 

** And [haf bin slap in mine bed!” he exclaimed with 
horror at the contrast. 

Had she been his daughter and his mistress both in 
one, he could not have treated her with greater respect 
or tenderness. Of course he set about relieving her at 
once, but this was by no means such an easy matter as 
Dorothy had expected. For the key of the chair was 
in the black cabinet; the black cabinet was secured 
with one of lord Herbert’s marvelous locks; the key 
of that lock was in lord Herbert’s pocket, and lerd 
Herbert was either in bed at Chepstow or Monmouth 
or Usk or Caerlyon, or on horseback somewhere else, 
nobody in Raglan, knew where. But Caspar lost no 
time in unavailing moan. He proceeded at once to 
light a fire on his forge hearth, and in the course of a 
few minutes had fashioned a picklock, by means of 
which, after several trials and alterations, at length 
came the welcome sound of the yielding bolts, and 
Dorothy rose from the terrible chair. But so benumb- 
ed were all her limbs that she escaped being relocked 
in it only by the quick interposition of Caspar’s arms. 
He led her about like a child until at length she found 
them sufficiently restored to adventure the journey to 
her chamber, and thither she slowly crept. Few of 
the household were yet astir, and she met no one, 
When she was covered up in bed, then first she knew 
how cold she was, and felt as if she should never be 
warm again. 

At last she fell asleep, and slept long and soundly. 

Her maid went to call her, but finding it difficult to 
wake her, left her asleep, and did not return until 
breakfast wasover. Then finding her still asleep she 
became a little anxious, and meeting mistress Aman- 
da, told her she was afraid mistress Dorothy was ill. 
But mistress Amanda was herself sleepy and cross, and 
gave her a sharp answer, whereupon the girl went to 
lady Broughton. She, however, being on her way to 
morning mass, for it was Sunday, told her to let mis- 
tress Dorothy have her sleep out. 
» The noise of horses’ hoofs upon the paving of the 
stone court roused her, and then in came sounds of 
the organ from the chapel. She rose confounded, and 
hurrying to the window drew back the curtain. The 
same moment lord Herbert walked from the hall into 
the fountain courtin riding dress, followed by some 
forty or fifty officers, the noise of whose armor and 
feet and voices dispelled at once the dim Sabbath feel- 
ing that bung vapor-like about the place. They 
gathered around the white horse, leaning or sitting on 
the marble basin, some talking in eager groups, others 
folding their arms in silence, listening, or lost heedless 
in their own thoughts, while their leader entered the 
staircase door at the right hand corner of the western 
gate, the nearest way to his wife’s apartment of the 
building. 

Now Dorothy had gone to sleep in perplexity, and 
all through her dreams had been trying to answer the 
question what course she should take with regard to 
the nocturnal intrusion. If she told lady Margaret she 
could but go with it to the marquis, and he was but 
just recovering from an attack of the gout, and ought 
not to be troubled except it were absolutely necessary. 
‘Was it, or was it not, necessary? Or was there no one 
else to whom she might with propriety betake herself 
in her doubt—lord Charles or Dr. Bayly? But here 
now was lord Herbert come back ,and doubt there was 
none any more. She dressed herself in tremulous 
haste, and hurried to lady Margaret’s room, where she 
hoped to see him. No one was there, and she tried the 
nursery, but finding only Molly and her attendant, 
returned to the parlor, and there seated herself to 
wait, supposing lady Margaret and he had gone 
together to morning service. 

They had really gone to the oak parlor, whither the 
Marquis generally made his first move after an attack 





that had confined him to his room; for in the large 
window of that parlor, occupying nearly the whole 
side of it towards the moat, he generally sat when well 
enough to be about and take cognizance of what was 
going on; and there they now found him. 

‘* Welcome home, Herbert!” he said, kindly, holding 
out his hand. ‘And how does my wild Irishwoman 
this morning? Crying her eyes out because her hus- 
band is come back, eh, But Herbert, lad, whence is 
all that noise of spurs and scabbards—and in the foun- 
tain court, too? I heard them go clanking and clatter- 
ing through the hall like a torrent of steel! Here I sit, 
a poor gouty old man, deserted of my children and 
servants—all gone to church—to serve a better master 
—not a page or a maid left me to send out to see and 
bring me word what is the occasion thereof! I was on 
the point of hobbling to the door myself when you 
came.” 

“ Being on my way to the forest of Dean, my lord, 
and coming round by Raglan to inquire after you and 
my lady, I did bring with me some of my officers to 
dine and drink your lordship’s health on our way.”’ 

“You shall all be welcome, though I fear I shall not 
make one,” said the marquis, with a grimace, for just 
then he had a twinge of the gout. 

“Tam sorry to see you suffer, sir,” said his son. 

‘*Man is born unto trouble as the sparks fly upward,” 
returned the marquis, giving a kick with the leg which 
contained his inheritance; and then came a pause, 
during which lady Margaret left the room. 

“ My lord,” said Herbert at length, with embarrass- 
ment, and forcing himself to speak, ‘I am sorry to 
trouble you again, after all the money, enough to build 
this castle from the foundations——”’ 

“Ah! ha!” interjected the marquis, but lord Herbert 
went on— 

“which you have already spent on behalf of the 
king, my master, but——”’ 

“Your master, Herbert!” said the marquis, testily, 
“Went” 

“T must have some more money for his pressing 
necessities.”” In his self-compulsion he had stumbled 
upon the wrong word. 

“Must you?’ cried the marquis angrily. 
take it.” 

And drawing the keys of his treasury from the pock- 
et of his frieze coat, he threw them down on the 
table before him. Lord Herbert reddened like a girl, 
and looked as much abashed as if he had been caught 
in something of which he was ashamed. One moment 
he stood thus, then said, 

“Sir, the word was out before I was aware. I do not 
intend to put it in force. I pray will you put up your 
key again ?’’ 

“Truly, son,” replied the marquis, still testily, but 
in a milder tone, ‘“‘I shall think my keys not ‘safe in 
my pocket whilst you have so many swords by your 
side; nor that I have the command of my house whilst 
you have so many officers init; nor that lam at my 
own disposal, whilst you have so many commanders.”’ 

“My lord,” replied Herbert, ‘I do not intend tbat 
they shall stay in the castle. I mean they shall be 
gone.” 

“T pray, let them. And have care that must do not 
stay behind,” said the marquis. ‘‘ But let them have 
their dinner first, lad.”’ 

Lord Herbert bowed, and left the room. Thereupon, 
in the presence of lady Margaret, who just then re- 
entered, ‘good Dr. Bayly, who, unperceived by lord 
Herbert in his preoccupation, had been present during 
the interview, stepped up to the marquis and said: 

*“* My good lord, the honorable confidence your lord- 
ship has reposed in me boldens me to do my duty as in 
part at least, your lordship’s humble spiritual ad- 
viser.”’ 

“Thou should’st want no boldening to do thy duty, 
doctor,” said the marquis, making a wry face. 

‘*May I then beg of your lordship to consider wheth- 
er you have not been more severe with your noble 
son than the occasion demanded, seeing not only was 
the word uttered by a lapse of the tongue, but your- 
self heard my lord express much sorrow for the over- 
slip?” 

“What!” said lady Herbert, something merrily, but 
looking in the face of her father-in-law with a little 
anxious questioning in her eyes, ‘‘ has my lord been 
falling out with my Ned?” 

“Hark ye, daughter!’’ answered the marquis, his 
face beaming with restored good humor, for the 
twinge in his toe had abated, “and you too, my good 
chaplain!—if my son be dejected, I can raise him when 
I please; but it is a question, if he should once take a 
head, whether I could bring him lower when I list. 
Ned was not wont to use such courtship to me, and I 
believe he intended a better word for his father; but 
must was for the king.” 

Returning to her own room, lady Margaret found 
Dorothy waiting for her. 

“ Well, my little lig-a-bed!”’ she said sweetly, “‘ what 
is amiss with thee? Thou lookest but soberly.” 

“Tam well, madam; and that I look soberly,” said 
Dorothy, ‘“‘ you will not wonder when I tell you where- 
fore. But first, if it please you, I would pray for my 
lord’s presence, that he too may know all.” 

* Holy mother! what is the matter, child?” cried lady 
Margaret, of late easily fluttered. ‘Is it my lord Her- 
bert you mean, or my lord of Worcester ?’’ 

**My lord Herbert, my lady. I dread lest he should 
be gone ere I have found a time to tell him.” 

“ He rides again after dinner,’ said lady Margaret. 


“ Pray 





“Then, dear my lady, if you would keep me from 
great doubt and disquiet, let me have the car of my 
lord for a few moments. 

Lady Margaret rang for her page, and sent him to 
find his master and request his presence ix her parlor. 

Within five minutes lord Herbert was with them, and 
within five more, Dorothy had ended her tale of the 
night, uninterrupted save by lady Margaret’s exclama- 
tions of sympathy. 

“And now, my lord, what am I to do?’ she asked in 
conclusion. 

Lord Herbert made no answer for a few moments, 
but walked up and down the room. Dorothy thought 
he looked angry as well as troubled. He burst at 
length into a laugh, however, and said merrily, 

“IT have it, ladies! I see how we may save my father 
much annoyance without concealment, for nothing 
must be concealed from him that in any way concerns 
the house. But the annoyance arising from any direct 
attempt at discovering the wrong-doers would be end- 
less, and its failure almost certain. But now, as I 
would plan it, instead of trouble my father shall have 
laughter, and instead of annoyance such a jest as may 
make him good amends for the wrong done him by 
the breach of his household laws. Caspar has explained 
to you all concerning the water-works, I believe, cou- 
sin?’ 

‘All, my lord, I may without presumption affirm 
that I can, so long as there arises no mishap, with my 
own hand govern them all, Caspar has for many weeks 
left everything to me, save indeed the lighting of the 
furnace-fire.”’ 

“That is as I would have it, cousin. So soon then as 
it is dark this evening, you will together, you and 
Caspar, set the springs which lie under the first stone 
of the paving of the bridge. Thereafter, as you know, 
the first foot set upon it will drop the drawbridge to 
the stone bridge, and the same instant convert the 
two into an aqueduct, filled with a rushing torrent 
from the reservoir, which will sweep the intruders 
away. Before they shall have either gathered their 
discomfited wits or raised their prostrate bones, my 
father will be out upon them, nor shall they find shel- 
ter for their shame ere every soul in the castle has 
witnessed their disgrace.” 

“*T had thought of the plan, my lord; but I dreaded 
the punishment might be too severe, not knowing 
what the water might do upon them.” 

“There will be no danger to life, and little to limb,’’ 
said his lordship. ‘“ The torrent will cease flowing the 
moment they are swept from the bridge. But they 
shall be both bruised and shamed; and,” added his 
lordship, with an oath, such as seldom crossed his lips, 
“‘in such times as these, they will well deserve what 
shall befall them. Intruding hounds!—But you 
must take heed, cousin Dorothy, that you forget not 
that you have yourself done. Should you have occa- 
sion to go on the bridge after setting your vermin- 
trap, you must not omit to place your feet precisely 
where Caspar will show you, else you will have to 
ride a watery horse half way, mayhap, to the marble 
one—except, indeed, he throw you from his back 
against the chapel-door.”’ 

When her husband talked in long sentences, as he 
was not unfrequently given to do, lady Margaret, even 
when their sequences were not very clear, seldom in- 
terrupted him: she had learned that sue gained more 
by letting him talk on; for however circuitous the 
route he might take, he never forgot where he*was 
going. He might obscure his object, but there it 
always was. He was now again walking up and down 
theroom, and, perceiving that he had not yet arranged 
all to his satisfaction, she watched him with merri- 
ment in her Irish eyes, and waited. 

“T have it!” he cried again. ‘It shall be so,and my 
father shall thus have immediate notice. The nights 
are weekly growing warmer, and he will not therein 
be tempted to his hurt.—Our trusty and well-beloved 
cousin Dorothy, we herewith, in presence of our liege 
and lovely lady, appoint thee our deputy during our 
absence. No one but thyself hath a right to cross that 
bridge after dark, save Caspar and the governor, whom 
with my father I shall inform and warn concerning 
what is to be done. But I will myself adjust the 
escape, so that the torrent shall not fall too powerful; 
Caspar must connect it with the drawbridge, whose 
fall will then open it. And pray remind him to see 
first that all the hinges and joints concerned be well 
greased, that it may fall instantly.” 

So saying, he left the room, and sought out Caspar, 
with whom he contrived the ringing of a bell in the 
marquis’s chamber by the drawbridge in its fall, the 
arrangement for which Caspar was to carry out that 
same evening after dark. He next sought his father, 
and told him and his brother Charles the whole story; 
nor did he find himself wrong in his expectation that 
the prospect of so good a jest would go far to console 
the marquis for the annoyance of finding that his 
household was not quite such a pattern one as he had 
supposed. That there was anything of conspiracy or 
treachery involved, he did not for a moment believe. 

After dinner, while the horses were brought out, 
lord Herbert went again to his wife’s room. There was 
little Molly waiting to bid him good bye, and she sat 
upon his knee until it was time for him to go. The 
child’s looks made bis heart sad, and his wife could not 
restrain her tears when she saw him gaze upon her so 
mournfully. It was with a heavy heart that, when 
the moment of departure came, he rose, gave her into 
her mother’s arms, clasped they botb in one embrace, 
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and hurried from the room. He ought to be a noble 
king for whom such men and women make such sac- 
vifices. 

To witness such devotion on the part of personages 
to whom she looked up with such respect and confi- 
dence, would have been in itself more than sufficient 
to secure for its object the unquestioned partisanship 
of Dorothy; partisan already, it raised her prejudice 
to a degree of worship which greatly narrowed what 
she took for one of the widest gulfs separating her 
from the creed of her friends. The favorite dogma of 
the schoolmaster-king, the offspring of his pride and 
weakness, had found fitting soil in Dorothy. When, in 
the natural growth of the confidence reposed in her 
by her protectors, she came to have some idea of the 
immensity of the sums spent by them on behalf of his 
son, had, indeed, ere the close of another year read the 
king’s own handwriting and signature in acknowledg- 
ment of a debt of a quarter of a million, she took it 
only as an additional sign—for additional proof there 
was no room—of their ever admirable devotion to his 
divine right. That the marquis and his son were cath- 
olics served but to glorify the right to which a hostile 
faith yielded such practical homage. 

Immediately after nightfall she repaired to Caspar, 
and between them everything was speedily arranged 


“for the carrying out of lord Herbert’s counter-plot. 


But night after night passed, and the bell in the mar- 
quis’s room remained voiceless. 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE SPOUTING HORSE. 


EANTIME lord Herbert came and went. 
There was fighting here and fighting there, 
castles taken, defended, re-taken, here a little success 
and there a worse loss, now on this side and now on 
that; but still, to say the best, the king’s affairs made 
little progress; and for Mary Somerset, her body and 
soul made progress in opposite directions. 

There was a strange pleasant mixture of sweet fret- 
fulness and trusting appeal in her. Children suffer less 
because they feel that allis right when father or mother 
is with them; grown people from whom this faith has 
vanished ere it has led them to its original fact, may 
well be miserable in their sicknesses. She lay moaning 
one night in her crib, when suddenly she opened her 
eyes and saw her mother’s hand pressed to her fore- 
head. She was imitative, like most children, and had 
some very old-fashioned ways of speech. 

* Have you got a headache, madam ?”’ she asked. 

““Yes, my Molly,” answered her mother. 

“Then you will go to mother Mary. She will take 
you on her knee, madam. Mothers is for headaches. 
Ob me! my headache, madam!” 

The poor mother turned away. lt was more than 
she could bear alone. Dorothy entered the room, and 
she rose and left it, that she might go to mother Mary 
as the child had said. 

Dorothy’s cares were divided between the duties of 
naiad and nursemaid, for the child clung to her as to 
no one else except her mother. The thing that pleased 
her best was to see the two whale-like spouts rise sud- 
denly from the nostrils of the great white horse, curve 
away from each other aloft in the air, and fall back 
into the basin one on each side of him. “See horse 
spout,” she would say moanfully, and that instant, if 
Dorothy was not present, ® messenger would be dis- 
patched to her. On a bright day this would happen 
repeatedly. For the sake of renewing her delight, the 
instant she turned from it, satisfied for the moment, 
the fountain ceased to play, and the horse remained 
spoutless, awaiting the revival of the darling’s desire; 
for she was not content to see him spouting: she must 
see him spout. Then again she would be carried forth 
to the verge of the marble basin, and gazing up at the 
rearing animal would say, in a tone daintily wavering 
betwixt entreaty and command, “Spout, horse, spout,” 
and Dorothy, looking down from the far-off summit 


of the tower, and distinguishing by the attitude of the 


child the moment when she uttered her desire, would 
instantly, with one gurn of her hand, send the captive 
water shooting down its dark channel to reascend in 
sunny freedom. 

If little Mary Somerset was counted a strange child, 
the wisdom with which she was wise was no more un- 
natural because few possess it, than the death of such 
is premature because they are yet children. They are 
small fruits whose ripening has outstripped their 
growth. Of such there are some who, by the hot-house 
assiduities of their friends, heating them with sulphur- 
ous stoves, and watering them with subacid solutions, 
ripen into insufferable prigs. For them and for their 
families it is well that Death the gardener should 
speedily remove them into the open air. But there are 
others who, ripening from natural, that is divine 
causes and influences, are the daintiest little men and 
women, gentle in the utmost peevishment of their 
lassitude, generous to share the gifts they most prize, 
and divinely childlikein their repentances. Their fall- 
ing from the stalk is but the passing from the arms of 
their mothers into those of—God knows whom—which 
is more than enough. 

The chief part of little Molly’s religious lessons, I do 
not mean training, consisted in a prayer or two in 
rhyme, and a few verses of the kind then in use 
among catholics. Hereis a prayer which her nurse 
taught her, as old, I take it, as Chaucer's time at 
least :— " : 





Hail be thou, Mary, that high sittest in throne! 
I beseech thee, sweet lady, grant me my boon— 
Jesus to love and dread, and my life to amend soon, 
And bring me to that bliss that never shall be done. 


And here are some verses quite as old, which her 
mother taught her. I give them believing that in un- 
derstanding and coming nearer to our fathers and 
mothers who are dead, we understand and come nearer 
to our brothers and sisters who are alive. I change 
nothing but the spelling, and afew of the forms of the 
words, 


Jesu, Lord, that madest me, 

And with thy blessed blood has bought, * 
Forgive that I have grieved thee 

With word, with will, and eke with thought. 


Jesu, for thy wounds’ smart, 
On feet and on thine hands two, 
Make me meek and low of heart, 
And thee to love as I should do. 


Jesu, grant me mine asking, 
Perfect patience in my disease, 
And never may I do that thing 
That should thee in any wise displease. 


Jesu, most comfort for to see 
Of thy saints every one, 
Comfort them that careful be, 
And help them that be woe-begone. 


Jesu, keep them that be good, 

And amend them that have grieved thee, 
And send them fruits of early food, 

As each man needeth in his degree. 


Jesu, that art, without lies, 
Almighty God in trinity, 

Cease these wars, and send us peace 
With lasting love and charity. 


Jesu, that art the ghostly stone 

Of all holy church in middle-earth, 
Bring thy folds and flocks in one, 

And rule them rightly with one herd. 


Jesu, for thy blissful blood, 

Bring, if thou wilt, those souls to bliss 
From whom I have had any good, 

And spare that they have done amiss. 


This old-fashioned hymn lady Margaret had learned 
from her grandmother, who was an Englishwoman of 
the pale. She also had learned it from her grand- 
mother. 

One day, by some accident, Dorothy had not reached 
her post of naiad before Molly arrived in presence of 
her idol, the white horse, her usual application to 
which was thence for the moment in vain. Having 
waited about three seconds in perfect patience, she 
turned her head slowly round, and gazed in her 
nurse’s countenance with large questioning eyes; 
but said nothing. Then she turned again to the 
horse. Presently a smile broke over her face, and 
she cried, in the tone of one who had made a great dis- 
covery : 

‘* Horse has ears of stone: he cannot hear Molly.” 

Instantly thereupon she turned her face up to the 
sky, and said, 

“Dear holy Mary, tell horse to spout.” 

That moment up into the sun shot the two jets. 
Molly clapped her little hands with delight and 
cried, 

“Thanks, dear holy Mary! I knowed thou would 
do it for Molly. Thanks, madam!”’ 

The nurse told the story to her mistress, and she to 
Dorothy. It set both of them feeling, and Dorothy 
thinking besides. 

“Tt cannot be,’”’ she thought, “but that a child’s 
prayer will reach its goal, even should she turn her 
face to the west or the north instead of up to the hea- 
vens. A prayer somewhat differs from a bolt or a 
bullet.” 

“ How you protestants can live without a woman to 
pray to!” said lady Margaret. 

‘* Her son Jesus never refused to hear a woman, and 
I see not wherefore I should go to his mother, madam,” 
said Dorothy bravely. 

“Thou and I will not quarrel, Dorothy,” returned 
lady Margaret sweetly; “for sure am I that would 
please neither the one nor the other of them.” 

Dorothy kissed her hand, and the subject dropped. 

After that Molly never asked the horse to spout, or 
if she happened to do so, would correct herself instant- 
ly, and turn her request to the mother Mary. Nor did 
the horse ever fail to spout, notwithstanding an evil 
thought which arose in the protestant part of Doro- 
thy’s mind—the temptation, namely, to try the effect 
upon Molly of a second failure. All the rest of her 
being on the instant turned so violently protestant 
against the suggestion, that no parley with it was pos- 
sible, and the conscience of her intellect cowered 
before the conscience of her heart. 

It was from this fancy of the child’s for the spouting 
of the horse that it came to be known in the castle that 
mistress Dorothy was ruler of Raglan waters. In lord 
Herbert's absence not a person in the place but she and 
Caspar understood their management, and except lady 
Margaret, the marquis, and lord Charles, no one besides 
even knew of the existence of such a contrivance as the 
water-shoot or artificial cataract. 

Every night Dorothy and Caspar together set the 
springs of it, and every morning Caspar detached the 
lever connecting the stone with the drawbridge, 


(To be continued.) % 





Che Church. 


HOME. 


The four branches of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada have at last succeeded in consolidating 
themselves into one body after years of discussion 
over the matter. Their perseverance has been ad- 
mirable, and their good sense and Christian spirit 
even more so, as they economize machinery, unite 
part of their educational interests, and become a 
solid force in their missionary enterprises. The tele- 
graph states that the ceremony of union “ was cele- 
brated in the most solemn manner ”’ on the 15th inst., 
at the Victoria Skating Rink, Montreal. 








Hampton Institute, Va., continues to challenge 
the approval of educated Southerners. There were 
several present at the Commencement exercises just 
held, among them, as one paper states, ‘‘a clergyman 
who was imprisoned by Gen. Butler in the Rip-Raps 
for preaching violent secession views, another a friend 
of Gen. Lee, who had written his biography, another a 
Superintendent of schools at Norfolk, and another at 
Richmond.” They very heartily endorsed the plan 
and management of the institution as of the sort 
which the South particularly needed now. The grad- 
uating class this year numbers about fifty, nearly all 
of whom will take charge of colored schools in Vir- 
ginia and the other States. 


The Liberal Christian cannot help thinking 
that in some respects “‘ English Unitarianism is a little 
ahead of our American Unitarianism,” and chiefly in 
this respect, that the English are not as anxious as 
their brethren here to define every term and settle 
every theological point before welcoming to fellow- 
ship and communion men and women who are heartily 
in sympathy with the fundamental truths of religion. 
This leads our neighbor to ask: * Is the special doctrine 
or the method by which we arrive at that doctrine the 
thing which is to characterize our Liberal Christianity ? 
Are we really going to allow men that perfect freedom 
for investigation of the truth which bas long been our 
boast and pride? It is because English Unitarians 
seem to have forsaken ‘ the narrow sectarian attitude’ 
to ‘vindicate the claims of perfect freedom of religious 
thought’ that we recognize their unusual liberality 
and commend their example to the household of faith 
at home.” 





The Progressive Friends had a ‘‘ favored” time 
in their annual gathering at Longwood, Chester Co., 
Pa., on the 10th, lith, and 12th inst. The spacious 
meeting-house was crowded, and great themes of re- 
ligion and practical morality were earnestly and fra- 
ternally discussed. Everybody was made welcome, 
without regard to his or her opinions, and yet there was 
no jangling or disorder, but the utmost patience, kind- 
ness and condescension, and on all important questions 
the votes taken were nearly or quite unanimous. The 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, of Germantown, one of our 
most valued correspondents, presided, and, by the 
impressive spirituality of his utterances, gave tone to 
the meeting. The Rev. Dr. James Freeman Clarke, of 
Boston, was also present, and his discourse on ‘‘ Chris- 
tianity—is it ending, or only just beginning?” afforded 
great satisfaction. Mr. Harrison, of Vineland, and 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, of Massachusetts, were also 
among the speakers. Wm. Lloyd Garrison was ex- 
pected, but kept away by ill-health. 


Following the theological commencements are 
the usual criticisms from one source and another on 
‘ministerial training. These seem intended to keep our 
seminary faculties awake and the students alive to 
what is expected of them. Last week the Nation 
found the opportunity to dwell on a point or two in 
this connection, and if its implied suggestions were to 
be carried out we should have to experience something 
of a revolution in the matter of pulpit supplies. It 
does not believe, for instance, that a minister’s tech- 
nical training is as important as it is supposed to be. 
What he needs now is not so much “ hermeneutical 
skill or dialectical acuteness” as something else which 
neither college nor books can give him—a wide ex- 
perience of life and its trials and problems. The suc- 
cessful preachers, in the Xation’s view, are more and 
more those who not only have fluency of expression 
and vividness of imagination, but to whom years have 
brought the usual share of human burdens and anx- 
ieties. No art cap make the talk of a man about sor- 
rows he has not felt, perplexities in which he has 
never been plunged, and joys which he has never 
known, from seeming shallow and perfunctory; and 
it is with sorrows and perplexities and joys, rather 
than with opinions or propositions, that preachers 
have now to concern themselves.’’ The truth of this 
is apparent enough, but the practical point is whether 
this stock of experience can be gained in an ordinary 
lifetime and as good men’s lives generally go. Upon 
this theory congregations should call none but middle- 
aged and old ministers, whereas they have an almost 
universal habit of looking for young and active men. 





There were some vague hints thrown out before 
it met that the Cleveland Assembly would be disturbed 
with the question of the revision of the church stand- 
ards, but the subject never came up, There is vo 
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means of telling what disposition that body would 
have made of the matter, unless we get an inkling 
from the enthusiastic manner in which they received 
the expressions of their moderator dropped incident- 
ally on the point. ‘It has been suggested of late,’’ he 
said, “that the orthodoxy of this great church of ours 
had strangely, during recent years, suffered some dilu- 
tion and deterioration. Let me assure you that there 
is no foundation for such suggestions, and that every 
intimation of that sort is just as generously repudiated 
by every Old School man in the denomination, as it is 
almost indignantly repelled by every New School man 
who understands and who respects himself.”” These 
were loyal words and they were loudly applauded. 
But the moderator added some other observations 
which a much larger assembly will applaud with even 
more appreciation. ‘And let me say further,” he 
continued, “ that while we thus cling to our Confession, 
we are not disposed to rest in our ecclesiasticism. We 
believe we have a good system and we are not disposed 
to change it; but, brethren,.believe me, that our love 
for our own organization, our joy in it, our pride in it, 
our increasing glory in it, never have operated, never 
shall operate to separate us, or divide us from any other 
section of the common churcb of Christ. We love other 
types of polity, other forms of organization, and we 
mean, by the grace of God, to cultivate more freely, 
more broadly, more warmly all the ties that bind us to 
every part and section of the house of faith.” 


PERSONAL NotEs.—The enemy which com- 
pelled Dr. Quint to surrender his New Bedford pas- 
torate was that common prowler, the throat disease. 
A summer’s rest and work hereafter in some new field 
where the climate will smile upon him are among his 
anticipations.—Hon. Chas. W. Upham, of Salem, Mass., 
oncea Unitarian minister there, better known as the 
author of the work on Salem witchcraft, died last 
week, at the age of seventy-five. His later years were 
spent in public life.—The death is announced of the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Arnot, the distinguished Free Church 
preacher of Edinburgh, and whom we had with us 
during the Evangelical Alliance meeting. He was a 
grand preacher, and those who heard him will fully 
appreciate the blow the Scotch pulpit suffers in his 
loss.—Dartmouth College is the fortunate legatee of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars left by the late 
Hon. Tappan Wentworth, of Lowell, Mass. 








FOREIGN. 


It is well that that English Arctic Expedition is 
off, for we don’t know what sort of a tempest it might 
have stirred up among certain English religious papers. 
In the first place there were no chaplains appointed 
for the vessel, and that called out a protest all around. 
But now two are going, and what*—why, one is a 
very High Churchman and the other is a very Broad 
Churchman, “and neither,” observes the very Low 
Churchman, “is exactly the teacher best calculated 
to comfort men’s hearts in the hour of danger and of 
death.”” Then when they return, they must neces- 
sarily be charged with having been very cold Church- 
men! It is really amusing, the way our dear English 
brethren do sometimes mistrust each other, though in 
saying this we confess to running the risk of having 
the same thing retorted upon some of us on this side. 





They have had a great debate in the Scotch 
Free Church Assembly upon the propriety of passing 
a motion in favor of the disestablishment of the Scotch 
State Church, then also holding its Assembly, which 
was decided by a heavy vote in the affirmative. On 
the other hand the State Church discussed the matter 
ef receiving Dissenting preachers into its ministry 
without subjecting them to the strict questionings 
heretofore required; and though the subject was left 
in a committee’s hands, the Assembly seems to have 
leaned toward liberality on this point. It is claimed 
by some Dissenting papers, whether justly or not, that 
this willingness to receive a@cessions from any source 
indicates the weakness of the State establishment. 
However this may be, the action of the Free Church 
cannot reassnre it much. 





If all the Japanese are as bright as the boys 
and girls that were sent over here to be educated, they 
will readily satisfy their desire to learn the English 
language which is stated to be strong with them. 
Some of their representatives studying in Connecticut 
families, we happen to know, are making their mark 
at school, and are, moreover, very popular with their 
American companions. This disposition to master our 
vernacular is at present developed only in the large 
places, but the general use of the language there 
would be a great point gained for the spread of Chris- 
tianity in the empire. A people who can speak and 
read English can hardly hold to their idols long. As it 
is, the field is interesting and hopeful, twelve English 
and American societies represented by about a hun- 
dred missionaries, several of them women, having 
made a foothold in the principal Japanese cities. 





No mission party ever started out so auspicious- 
ly as the one now on its way to plant itself on the 
shore of Lake Nyassa, in Africa, for the good of the 
natives and in memory of Livingstone. All the Scotch 
Presbyterian churches are to support it, and all are 





represented in the make-up of the mission. The En- 
glish Government also sympathizes with the enter- 
prise, so far as to appoint a naval officer to head the 
expedition and superintend its establishment at the 
site selected. Some months must pass before we hear 
of its progress as a missionary movement, but there 
can be little doubt of its success if the missionary 
party has anything of the faith and zeal of the great 
missionary traveler who opened the way into the 
heart of Africa for them. 


Che Celeck. 


[From Tuesday, June 15, to Monday, June 21.] 


Something like three hundred thousand New 
Englanders, a majority of them Massachusetts Yan- 
kees, stood for hours under a broiling sun in Boston on 
Thursday waitiog for the Bunker Hill procession to 
pass. When at lastit came, their heartiest cheers were 
called out by the Washington Light Infantry of 
Charleston, South Carolina, by the Artillery Blues of 
Norfolk, Virginia, by the Fifth Maryland Regiment, 
by General Fitz-Hugh Lee of Virginia, by Colonel W. 
H. Taylor, Lee’s Chief of Staff, and other former Con- 
federate soldiers, many of whom wore on their breasts 
the red badge of service in the civil war. Massachu- 
setts and South Carolina hobnobbing together under 
the shadow of Bunker Hill Monument, at whose foot a 
living palmetto tree, the gift of the city’s guests, was 
planted for the occasion, was a sight to be remem- 
bered. Let cynics sneer if they will at what they may 
be pleased to cal) the “clap-trap sentiment” of the 
occasion, there was that about it which is most grate- 
ful to every one with a scrap of patriotism. While the 
crowds were cheering in Boston, a quieter assemblage 
of old foes and older friends, calling themselves the 
Association of Graduates of West Point, was meeting 
at the United States Military Academy. It was the 
first re-union since the war of Northern and Southern 
regulars. Among the ex-Confederates were Long- 
street, Tilghman, Anderson, MacLean, and Mordecai. 
General Joe Johnston sent his regrets, and intimated 
that many more Southerners would gladly have been 
present but for their inability to afford the expense of 
the journey. Professor Charles Davies of the Acade- 
my delivered the regular address. It is all very well 
for us Northerners to exult over these signs of return- 
ing good will. * Let us ask ourselves if we would have 
been as willing to forgive and forget if the war had re- 
sulted differently. Whoever may have been to blame 
in the beginning, it is always easier for the victors than 
for the vanquished to say, ‘‘ Let by-gones be by-gones.”’ 
Memories of the dead and maimed are common to both 
sides, but when to these are added such reminders as 
desolated homes and ruined fortunes it is no wonder 
if the spirit of reconciliation is of slow growth. Let 
these things be remembered when we hear that there 
are Southerners who still hold aloof. 














It is fitting that, in view of the Ohio Democratic 
Platform, we should tender our heartfelt sympathy 
to that portion of the Press which has been persist- 
ently and ably hammering away at the hard-money 
idea, under the impression that it was to be the “ war- 
cry’’ of their party during the political campaign of 
the next few years. Not satisfied with rejecting the 
specie theory, these inconsiderate Democrats preface 
their resolutions by charging the Republicans with a 
policy of contraction which has already worked dis- 
aster and threatens the commerce of the country with 
ruin. That is the unkindest cut of all, and we cannot 
wonder that the World, which is doing its very best 
to infuse life into a certain ideal Democracy which it 
keeps in its office, should feel somewhat incensed 
thereat. It comes bravely to the scratch, however, 
asserting that inflation, not contraction, is the Repub- 
lican policy past, present and to come, and says that 
whithersoever the Democrats of Ohio and Indiana 
(which last State played much the same game a short 
time ago) may wander, the Democrats of New York, 
like those of Illinois and of most of the other States 
of the Union, “will travel in one direction and one 
direction only, whoever goes with them or whoever 
refuses to go with them. And this is their guide-post: 
1. Gold and silver the only legal tender; no currency 
inconvertible with coin. 2. Steady steps towards 
specie payments; no step backward.” That is an ex- 
cellent guide-post, and it fits any one of a dozen Re- 
publican platforms perfectly well. Won’t the World 
be kind enough to reciprocate by giving some of us 
Republicans credit for being in a sense on the right 
road? 





The annual Commencement season is at its 
height, and many of the colleges have already held 
their usual exercises. Among these are the United 
States military academy at West Point, which gradu- 
ates a class of forty-three young officers, the Univer- 
versity of New York, the University of Virginia, 
Dartmouth, Cornell University, Vassar College, Rut- 
gers Female College, the Packer Institute, and several 
others. Yale, Harvard and Princeton hold their an- 
nual Commencements respectively on July Ist, and 8th, 
and June 30th. From various sources we gather the 
following items of college life: The Faculty of Yale 
have abolished the Sophomore secret societies and 





forbidden the formation of new ones. These societies 
have always been mischief breeders, which is not the 
case with the other class societies. The total receipts 
of the College last year were $331,384.31, the term bills 
amounting to $61, 727.12. There were donations to the 
building fund of the Theological Department of 
$81,100.41, to the Law School of $10,000, and to the 
Chapel fund, 7800. Instruction in the Academical De- 
partment cost $42,938.88; the Art School cost $10,785.70; 
the Sheffield School, $54,983,37; the Theological Depart- 
ment, $28,371.65; the Medical Department, $1,549.53; the 
Law School, 3,485.12, and the Philosophical Department, 
$1,459; altogether, $143,573.25, but this makes no allow- 
ance for the hundred other expenses. The financial 
affairs of the College have always been managed with 
the most scrupulous care, economy and integrity. . . . 
At Harvard the examinations for women concluded 
afew days since, The applicants are eight in number. 
Three of them passed the examinations last year, and 
now apply foradvanced standing. Of these, one elects 
to be examined in Latin and Greek; another in Latin, 
English, and history; the third in German and Latin. 
Professor Joseph Winlock, director of the observatory, 
died on the 11th inst. He was one of the foremost of 
American Astronomers. . . . The Trustees of the 
University of Pennsylvania on the Ist inst. received 
the formal announcement of the bequest of the residue 
of the estate of the late John Henry Towne, amounting 
to $1,000,000, and have determined that the Department 
of Science shall be called “The Towne Scientific 
School of the University of Pennsylvania.” 


By a unanimous decision the Court of Appeals 
has pronounced the sentence of Tweed illegal. Prob- 
ably a good many of our readers have forgotten that 
this famous culprit was indicted for several offenses in 
one indictment, each offense being charged separately. 
The legality of the judge’s sentence in inflicting a 
separate penalty for each count on which the accused 
was found guilty was seriously questioned at the time, 
and its unsoundness is now confirmed as long as the 
statute remains in its present form. The opinion of 
Judge Allen points out that, under Judge Davis's con- 
struction of the law, it would be possible for a judge 
to fine a prisoner to the full amount of his property in 
sums of $25 each, and to imprison him for life by suc- 
cessive terms of afew months. This decision has been 
anticipated by the new laws whose passage was secured 
by the advice of Governor Tilden and Charles O’Con- 
or. Tweed is released from the Penitentiary only to 
be rearrested on a civil process for the recovery of 
stolen State money. He will be held to bail in an 
amount so large as to preclude the possibility of its 
being offered, and, although there is temporary rejoic- 
ing among his former cronies, the prospect of his 
release is as remote as ever. 


The series of heavy failures in London reported 
during the week has thus far caused nothing like panic 
on either side of the water. No doubt the inflationists 
will make good use of this fact to emphasise the advan- 
tages of a paper currency, pointing to the undisturbed 
condition of the banks, which, having no specie basis 
on which to rest, do not mind a heavy drain of bullion 
to Europe. When resumption becomes an accom- 
plished fact it will be one of the first duties of bankers 
to devise a method whereby the disastrous effects of a 
sudden panic may be averted. It is understood that 
not a few of our financiers are endeavoring to secure 
combined action which will have this result by the 
time it is needed. One feature of the English panic 
cannot fail to attract attention, namely, the enormous 
sums for which failures are reported and the com- 
paratively undisturbed condition of the London mar- 
ket. The Bank of England continues to accumulate 
bullion, and the directors at their regular meeting on 
Thursday ignored the effect of the failures so far as 
concerns their discount rates. No doubt the present 
crisis is largely due to the enormous displacement of 
wealth caused by the Franco-Prussian war, the ulti- 
mate effect of which on the world’s fiuances may not 
even yet have been regched. 


If it turns out after all that there is no gold to 
speak of in the Black Hills, there will be no need for 
us to break our hearts. It is scarcely credible that 
there is absolutely none at all there, but advices from 
the expedition which has gone out to settle the ques- 
tion do not as yet indicate very rich deposits. What- 
ever may be the final report of the explorers, we may 
be reasonably certain that the vagrant miners will try 
to reach the hills in parties if possible, but singly if 
necessary. Unless, therefore, some bargain is made 
with the Sioux, the chiefs who were lately in Washing- 
ton will have a chance to use the presentation breech- 
loaders in the defense of their legal rights. 


Governor Tilden has vetoed a number of bills 
left for his consideration by the Legislature, among 
them one which was intended to restore the practice 
of keeping milch cows in the city and feeding them 
on such refuse as can be obtained. The two most im- 
portant rapid transit bills are signed—namely, the 
“‘Blevated” bill and the Husted bill. This last in- 
volves the appointment of a commission by the 
Mayor. In this connection we may add that rapid 
transit from Forty-second street to Harlem is now an 
accomplished fact, through the opening ef Ma. Van- 
derbilt’s underground railway. < 
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Che Household. 


THE MUST-HAVES OF LIFE. 


By Sister FRANCES. 








¢¢ CET it down as an axiom,” says an every-day 

philosopher, “that whatever we must have in 
this life we manage to get.” There is small room for 
exception, for in some way, down to the humblest 
man, the rule holds good. It is not the things we talk 
about, perhaps, as most desirable, that we work for 
and strive to secure, but the essentials of life as we re- 
ally regard them in our inmost hearts. We profess 
and theorize much, and evaporate in words our regret 
that we are unable to attain certain earthly posses- 
sions, to give largely in charity, or ‘“‘ to build churches, 
then,” as Hamlet hath it. But quite underneath all 
this seeming honesty of regret and renunciation the 
real self, with its tenacity of purpose, grasps and holds. 
Not always for selfish ends, quite as often for other 
than self, but remote, usually, from our spoken con- 
fidences, and reached “ in spite of thunder.” 

What a man ultimately desires as the choicest pos- 
session, that he finds means for and a way unto. The 
university professor, sifting the golden grain of ripe 
knowledge into food for sophomoric babes, or fitting 
the minds of his “ seniors’? with habits of acute and 
profound thought, receives, it may be, for these 
laborious days a salary equal to that of the fash- 
ionable ‘‘cutter-out”’ of clothing, for the bodies of 
these his pupils. Can he therefore, with the refined 
tastes of a gentleman suffering jar at every turn in 
the impecunious highway, can he therefore be said, of 
necessity, to ‘scorn delights’’ in his life of rigid re- 
cluse? The passion of the man is not for the social 
fellowships which his seedy coat and shabby parlors 
compel bim to renounce—not for the summer camp at 
Little Fishing, or the sojourn at High Peak in that 
farm-country where board is so cheap, but for rare 
editions, the one luxury his soul craves. Books are his 
tools, it is true, the necessary implements of his craft; 
but the broad margins, the thick and glossy page, the 
uncut leaves, the type quaint and clear, the famous 
imprimatur—these are his idols, his must-haves. With 
his scant salary and his threadbare coat his shelves have 
princely furnishing. 

The bank cashier, in that favored borough where 
cashiers are not of necessity millionaires, drives no 
tandem of fast horses, rejoices in no swell front nor 
plate glass windows, but bestows himself and spouse 
in a quiet out-of-the-way house in the debateable 
ground of the suburbs. He is short as pie-crust if you 
go to him with a subscription paper and as hospitable 
as a crab in its shell; but peep into that upper room 
‘“*where his heart is also,’ and you will see his must- 
haves. Costly engravings, proofs before letter, su- 
perb photographs, intaglios, cameos; we have found 
our virtuoso, and the secret of his economies and 
thrift. 

You pay a fabulous price for your opera ticket, you 
who can afford it easily, to hear Nilsson in Ophelia; 
andlo! who beams upon you from an upper tier? 
Who but your German teacher, looking moistly and 
benignly through his spectacles along the row of con- 
tented Frau and flaxen-haired daughters—daughters 
five. They probably have not eaten meat for a week; 
they have economized even in the potato-salad and 
soup of plums; but the music is their must-have. 
‘These seats in even the upper tier have cost a week’s 
revenue; but the heaven of their enjoyment lies be- 
tween the soprano accents and the bass viols, and they 
bravely attain it, letting grosser needs go by. 

A hard-working young dressmaker passes your 
house in the early morning, and you see heragain by 
the street-lamps coming home. She has not yet lost 
the rosiness, the roundvess she brought from her 
country home, but the weariness is beginning to tell in 
her face. She is well paid, as such labor goes; your 
skilled dressmaker who goes out “by the day” can 
earn her two dollars or two ang a half. She boards in 
the working-woman’s home at a cheap rate, and her 
net gains are from five to seven dollars per week. 
What does she put them into? Does she lay them by 
for the ruiny day that lowers on the horizon of all 
workers? She is too tired at night for solitary reading 
in her room, so we will not blame her that she buys no 
books. The working-woman’s homes of the future 
will doubtless have their social evening entertain- 
ments, their active games and dances, where the tor- 
pid blood shall be quickened into its natural glow 
again, for these girls who have worked with their 
brains and their hands, with hot heads and cold feet 
the long day through. They will have—some of them 
do have now—their songs around the piano, and the 
reading aloud of some bright story, for the worn 
drudges at labor’s treadmill; something to stir thought 
and sympathy into lite. But these are not yet—and 
would cost no money to our dressmaker if they were. 
Where does she put her wages? 

Upon her back! You shall see her on Sunday in 
bravery of ruffle, rustling flounce of silk, a hat which 
isa marvel of tasteful decoration; here is where her 
earnings go. The atmosphere of her daily work has 
saturated her soul; all her aspirations take wing in a 
new cut and color, and she is as elegantly dressed a 
young person as you can see on the avenue. 

We always do secure our must-haves. If we regard 





a certain sort of social’ prestige that depends on a 
showy house and the giving of frequent crowded par- 
ties during the season, if these be our must-haves, in- 
tellect may starve and charities go by default but we 
attain them. Anxious nights and busy days are de- 
voted to securing the “right sort” of names on our 
visiting list; for this counterfeit hospitality does not, 
like its genuine namesake, spring forth spontaneous as 
the rill in the meadow; it is matter of brain work. 
The conservation of energy, the outlay of force which 
women give to these matters would engineer a coal- 
mine or carry on 8 government. 

For how many good housewives, also, does the must- 
have reside in a market-basket. The ‘‘ Schoolmaster’”’ 
who lived in a woman’s “Trunk” has well nigh 
exhausted the subject, but his investigations in the 
rural districts are susceptible of wider application 
than most women dream. ‘So much that makes life 
deep and beautiful,” they say with a sigh, “must go 
by. They cannot afford the subscription to the 
library; they cannot treat themselves to those lessons 
in water-color drawing which they so desire, when a 
long-sleeping instinct of beauty and power stirs within 
them at sight of other woman’s work; the girls can- 
not take those expensive reading-lessons any more, 
though they did wonders for Nellie last year.”’ The 
woman who says, “ Our income is really so reduced 
that [ am tempted to stay away from church on col- 
lection days, for very shame at the trifle we have to 
give,’’ would be shocked if you told her that her gods, 
like those of the Chinaman in her neighbor’s kitchen, 
are hidden away on the pantry shelf. Vast rows of 
fruit and pickle jars and an abundant and groaning 
table are the expression of her ideals. She cannot 
afford to hear Cushman read or Cary sing, and she 
sets upon her dinner-table a dish which costs the 
tickets for both. 

We are not frank with ourselves. We contrive to 
get those things that are vital and necessary to us, 
and then, as the English say, ‘‘ we do a great deal of 
theater,” about those things which we really do not 
desire with all our hearts. 

The university professor professes also to long for 
many things: that he might be able to entertain at 
his house the scientific gentlemen who meet the Amer- 
ican Anomalous Association; that he might go off for 
the summer to the copper regions, or follow the track 
of those explorers who find the fossil ‘‘ grievance”’ 
in the Hills, and dig deeper than they know, in this 
Indian country. But the exploration of the book- 
shelves is his real passion; the welcome guest comes 
clad in vellum, rather than broadcloth, to his table; 
he has his must-have, and all the rest is “ words, 
words.” 

The bank cashier longs that his wife might have a 
little more rest; fewer nursery cares a little more 
help in the kitchen; he “‘ would like” to give the chil- 
dren a whole summer Dy the sea; “ wishes”’ he could 
put them up a sunny play-room instead of the dark 
closet where the toys are kept. 

Words, all! He thinks he is speaking truth; but the 
children he delights in are upstairs in their portfolios; 
the seaside of his longing is the coast of Capri, the 
dreamy blue of Ischia framed upon his walls; the pen- 
sive profile of his wife may grow more delicate every 
day with the burden and drain upon her vital energies, 
but he has the purely-cut cameos in their velvet cases, 
and his soul luxuriates therein. 

Your German teacher is the true philosopher! He 
does not repine. His enjoyment of the Lohengrin or 
the Jupiter symphony is “ worth all the candles” that 
go to that illumination, and he gropes in his dark 
economies for days thereafter, singing, with contented 
mind. 

But the truth is read in spite of our self-delusion. 
In our houses and lives,in our gettings and spend- 
ings, our must-haves find expression, and the eye 
anointed to seeing will read them surely. There isa 
confession that speaks in carpets and curtains, in dress 
and diamonds, while bookshelves go bare, and sub- 
scription papers pass blankly from the door. 

There is also a confession of many a fair saint, un- 
spoken, but told as plainly in her simple dress, in her 
active step and sunshiny face. Her walks are among 
hospital wards, where little children lie in wondering 
weariness at the uses of this world. Not purple and 
fine linen for her own apparel; but fair white sheets 
on ‘these little beds, cooling drinks for these parched 
lips, a bright toy or picture to place in the weary little 
hand—these are her must-haves. Or she carries them 
into the parlor of the newsboys’ home, behind the 
counter of Holly-Tree Inns, into the busy hive of in- 
dustrial schools, these touches of refining taste and the 
home-suggestions of a woman’s Christianity. 

For the heart of Christianity gives itself to the must- 
haves of others. The most individual life the world 
ever saw spent itself absolutely in the service of the 
suffering and needy. Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and all these things shall 
be added unto you. 








—A good many years ago a Massachusetts man 
was elected to the office of lieutenant- governor. 
When the fact of his election was announced he was 
called upon for a speech. He proceeded to acknowl- 
edge the honor in very handsome terms, and added 
that he had no doubt heshould make a good lieutenant- 
governor, as that was the office he had always held in 
his own house, 





Che Hittle Folks. 


MORE OF GRANDMA’S STORIES. 
Br G. L. V. 


TOLD you that our old homestead was burned 

down on or about the 23d of August, soon after 
the landing of the British. We took possession of the 
unoccupied house of a friend on our return after the 
battle of Long Island, but the owner soon required 
the shelter for his own family. Being driven from 
place to place was a new experience for us, as we had 
been accustomed to a home of ourown. When our 
ancestors came over from Holland they built the 
house which had until this time been the family home. 
It was greatly endeared to us by many pleasant asso- 
ciations, and we felt the more keenly our homeless 
condition. The obstacles to building seemed almost 
insurmountable, for there was little, if any, lumber to 
be purchased; but mother would never succumb to 
any difficulty until she had at least tried to over- 
come it. 

Near us lived a very prominent tory gentleman; his 
house was the headquarters of all who favored the 
cause of the King. British officers were constantly 
entertained by him, and the Mayor of New York, a 
strong tory, was his frequent guest. In consequence 
of this his property had been protected by the English 
soldiers. 

He had a quantity of lumber on his premises, and 
mother applied as a purchaser for it. He was not 
anxious to sell it, but wishing to conciliate the people 
in the village he did not like to refuse. He wanted to 
have friends on both sides, for those were lawless 
times, you know, and each party would on occasion 
administer justice according to private views. 

We purchased the lumber, and though the house 
which we built was not very large, it was at least our 
own. Unfortunately, either the builder’s estimate 
was at fault or we did not receive the requiged amount 
of lumber, for the room assigned to my sister and my- 
self was not floored entirely across. I was very agile, 
and could skip nimbly from beam to beam, but it was 
a perpetual source of terror to my sister to have to 
reach that portion of our room which temporarily was 
partitioned off for our use. 

The nails for the new building were those taken 
from the ruins of the burnt house, The prisoner 
officers used to meet with us young girls and help us 
straighten the nails there gathered. Thus the ruins 
got to be a place of fashionable resort: the young peo- 
ple collected there for an afternoon’s chat, and mother, 
who did not look with friendly eyes on the attentions 
of all these young officers, insisted that there was quite 
as much talking and flirting as there was work. The 
young girls of our age of course could not but sym- 
pathize with the prisoners, and as the officers had little 
to beguile their time, both parties had an excellent 
excuse for meeting there, and boasted very much of 
their industry, as people are apt to do when work and 
pleasure are united. 

I have heard it estimated that four hundred prison- 
ers were billeted in the southern towns of Kings Co. 
The only regiment left in Flatbush after the battle of 
Long Island was the 42d Regiment of Highlanders. 

There was little protection for property at this time; 
appeal to law was impossible; indeed people acted as 
if there was no law. Everything in the shape of per- 
sonal property was kept at the risk of the owner. 
Soldiers would take the fences for firewood in spite of 
your expostulation, and the cattle were not safe un- 
less watched vigilantly. Mother, who was, as I have 
said, a woman of great energy, would never submit to 
these exactions without seeking redress, still she was 
very quiet and gentle in her manner, for hers was not 
that bustling energy which makes such noisy women. 
She went on one occasion to our tory neighbor above 
referred to and submitted to him the fact that all our 
cows had been driven off in spite of her remonstrance. 
She was a great favorite among her neighbors, and 
the Colonel listened to her story. After conferring 
with his English friends he sent us word that Cesar 
might go on a certain day to a place which he named 
and from among the herd of cattle which he would 
find there he might point out those which belonged to 
us. It was a great relief to see Cesar let down the 
bars and turn the herd once more into their accus- 
tomed pasture. I tell you this that you may see how 
insecure property was and with what audacity we 
were plundered. Our household articles of value we 
were obliged to conceal. Many persons hid boxes 
containing valuables in their fields and gardens. It 
has been asserted that some of this hidden treasure 
was never taken up, but this is very doubtful. 

Our spoons, tankard, and such pieces of silver tea- 
service as every Dutch housekeeper at that time pos- 
sessed were placed in a box and hidden under the 
hearth-stone. The insecurity of the hiding place was 
made evident to us by Mink, who was notin the secret. 
He remarked in Dutch to his father, old Cesar, that 
some evil spirit must have taken lodging under the 
hearth, for it seemed loose and uneven. The negroes 
were so superstitious that the supposed presence of an 
evil spirit would have insured it from their examina- 
tion, but we felt that it was insecure if it attracted any 
observation whatever, and with the assistance of 
Caesar, who was fully to be trusted, we found for it 
another hiding place. 
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A neighbor of ours related to us her experience in 
this matter. She had secreted a number of gold coins 
in one of those round, ball-shaped pincushions which 
the Dutch matrons sometimes wore suspended by a 
ribbon at their side. A party of English soldiers on 
entering the room noticed this novelty, as it was to 
them, in the good lady’s dress. One of them playfully, 
although not very politely, cut the ribbon with his 
sword and the whole party had a boisterous game of 
ball with the pincushion. Once or twice it bounced in 
the ashes of; the broad, open fireplace, from which it 
was snatched up and tossed again from hand to hand. 
To show any anxiety would have betrayed the value 
of the property, so that the owner was obliged to con- 
tinue her work unmoved, although had they torn the 
cushion in their rough play she would have lost all 
that she had been enabled to save when the war broke 
out. F 

Not only was our property insecure, but our homes 
were liable at any time to be invaded, and seclusion 
was almost impossible; there were at various times 
soldiers billeted upon us arbitrarily without our con- 
sent, and often without compensation. A Waldack 
regiment, commanded by Colonel De Horn, was quar- 
tered upon our village in this manner, as were also 
some soldiers who had fought in Canada through the 
French War, and afterwards a Saxon regiment. In 
addition to this, the quiet of our homes was invaded 
by companies of soldiers marching from place to place. 
I femember one evening that we were all, even sick 
father, turned out of the house by a small company of 
soldiers who took possession. Fortunately they soon 
received marching orders, and they left as suddenly as 
they came. 

The American prisoners had our warmest sympathy. 
They were on parole and were not guarded strictly; 
they could go about where they chose. When the 
French fieet under Count D’Estaing was expected 
these prisoners went daily to see the vessels from the 
top of the hill.* 

I took no pains to disguise my sympathy for the 
American prisoners and my warm interest in the cause 
of freedom. My sister sometimes begged me not to 
express my opinions so openly in the presence of the 
British, and mother checked me often, telling me that 
I was acting unwisely. On one occasion a line of artil- 
lery wagons were passing. The foremost driver, to 
avoid a muddy portion of road, turned his horses upon 
the sidewalk in front of our house. I was determined 
that the second shoulda not do the same; I rushed out 
to frighten the horses, and succeeded so well that they 
overturned the wagon. I was obliged to retreat pre- 
cipitately, and mother had to meet the storm T had 
raised. An old German doctor, who was a frequent 
visitor at our house, laughed immoderately at my 
heroic attack upon the artillery and my subsequent 
discomfiture. I can see him now as.he stood giving a 
description of the whole scene to a tall Hessian officer. 
He turned to me, exclaiming between the paroxysms 
of laughter: 

“Oh, vat a heroine vas our leetle Fem! She attack 
dese big artillery mon! Sbe attack him wis a gun? 
Oh, no! wis a broomsteek! eh, Fem? a broomsteek!” 

Then he broke out afresh, and the contagion ex- 
tended to the tall Hessian, whose name was so im- 
pressed upon me by the very vividness of the whole 
scene that I can recall it to this day, unpronounceable 
as itis. When the old Doctor saw me blushing deeply, 
mortified as I was at bis description, his kind heart 
misgave him, for I was a great pet of his, and, patting 
me affectionately on the head, he said: 

‘““Navair mind; she’s our brave leetle Fem, Captain 
Bumbbochk. She’s our brave leetle Fem!” 

The old doctor was very fond of a joke, and I knew 
that he was telling father the story over again soon 
after, for I heard his voice in father’s room, and he 
was laughing as loudly ag before. 

(My grandmother’s name, as here frequently given, 
may puzzle our young readers. I will therefore ex- 
plain that Fem was the abbreviation of Femmetia, a 
Dutch name now quite obsolete, but at that time very 
common among the Dutch families who were the 
early settlers in New York and on Long Island. Beg- 
ging _to be excused for this interruption we will let 
grandma go on with her story.) 

We were, as I have said, subjected to constant exac- 
tions and annoyances from the British authorities, 
which were vexatious in the extreme, as we had no 
means of redress. On one occasion, as old Cewsar was 
plowing, in the almost hopeless endeavor to culti- 
vate our vegetable garden, a soldier came up and 
demanded the horses for the British service. Czesar, 
always true to us, refused promptly and indignantly 
to take them from the plow. Little Cato, who was 
an interested spectator, ran to the house to inform 
mother of the predatory design of the Redcoat. 
Father overheard the child’s account. He had a high 
fever, and had been ill in bed for some time. Under 
the excitement of anger and fever united, he rose and 
dressed himself. Taking his heavy cane, he went to 
the field, and with the aid of Cwsar he administered 
such correction to the soldier that he sought safety in 
flight. Strange to say, the exertion cured father of the 
fever. He broke out in a profuse perspiration, and, 
although he was much exhausted, he had no fever 
afterwards, and was able to sit up in his arm chair for 
the rest of the day. 





* It is the spot now marked out for an observatory on Look- 
out Hill in Pros t 
Saaure ee Park, Brooklyn, and commands a fine 





Large sums of money were loaned by the inhabi- 
tants of Kings county for the advancement of the 
American cause. The agent for collecting this money 
was entrusted by Governor Clinton with blank notes 
signed by himself. These blanks the agent filled out 
with the sum given. It has been estimated that $200,- 
000 in specie was thus loaned, and after the close of the 
war the loan was paid in the same currency. The 
greatest secrecy was necessary in collecting this 
mouey, as it was attended with imminent danger to 
all concerned. Through her thrift and industry, 
mother was enabled to appropriate £500 to this object. 
This she gave in small sums at a time, and on one oc- 
easion, as she was counting out the money into the 
hands of the agent, who was a major in the American 
service and an old friend, she saw, on looking up, a 
British officer enter the door-yard. For the major to 
escape from the house was impossible, and had he been 
seen his life would have been forfeited. While they 
sought for a hiding-place, mother sent me out to meet 
the unwelcome visitor, and it was the only time in her 
life that she expressed gratification because I was 
successful in entertaining and amusing an English 
officer. Never before or since have I had such weighty 
reasons for striving to attract attention to myself. 








AN EMPTY HOUSE ON THE SHELF. 
By OLIVE THORNE. 


N ashelf in my room stands an empty house. 
It has no cards in the window announcing that 
itisfor rent. In fact it has no window, and the door 
stands open from morning to night, inviting any 
passer-by to goin. It is built of bricks, and was made 
by the former owner for his own use. He lived in it 
all his life, and it was an elegant residence in those 
days, for he took the nicest care of it, and kept it clean 
and bright, though now it looks rather dusty and 
neglected. 

It is not a large house—not more than an inch long, 
from front to’ back door, and only a little wider than 
the end of a lead pencil. It is rather an unusual 
shape, too, something like a bit of the pencil, with the 
front end all open for a door, and the back end closed 
excepting a small opening for a back door. 

I said it was built of bricks, and so it is, but they’re 
very small—of course—no larger than fine grains of 
sand. And it is more beautiful than any house you 
ever saw, for the tiny bricks are of different colors, 
and are varied by minute bits of shell, the whole 
making an elegant mosaic work, so fine and exquisite 
that we need the aid of a microscope to see it. The 
mosaic work you have seen on ladies jewelry is coarse 
and rough compared with it. It is as delicate and 
frail asit is pretty, for the wall is not much thicker 
than paper. 

This most wonderful house was built at the bottom 
of the sea, for his own use, by a creature even more 
marvelous and beautiful tban his residence. A little 
fellow he was, too, as you may guess if he found plenty 
of room to live in a house the size of a lead pencil. 

If you had found this domicile when the owner was 
at home, you would not have seen the door left open 
in this careless way. He wasa modest and retiring per- 
sonage, who usually kept his home tightly closed and 
rarely showed his head outside. His door was white, 
and shaped much like a cork. It fitted the end of his 
tube-shaped house, and he could move it up and down, 
or push it entirely out when he had a fancy to look 
out. The cork-shaped door was in fact the little fel- 
low’s head, and on the top of it he wore ove of the 
most elegant ornaments you can imagine. It was 
nothing less than a pair of wonderful combs, each 
shaped exactly like a lady’s back comb, and of the 
most brilliant gold color. The teeth of the combs 
curved in as ours are made, and one might easily sup- 
pose they were copies of those to be found in our 
shops. They had not only the color of gold, but they 
had its luster, and reflected the light as brilliantly as 
the most highly polished metal. 

Though they looked so much like ladies’ combs, bow- 
ever, they had a very different use during the life of 
the owner. Perhaps you'll be disgusted to hear that he 
used them as shovels, for he was as fond of digging in 
sand as any of you youngsters. I'll tell you how he 
managed it. 

You must know that, although he had a private 
sandstone residence, he was so fond of solitude that he 
preferred to dig a hole in the sand on the bottom of the 
ocean and bury himself—house and all—out of sight. 
Now the first thing to do, when one of these little fel- 
lows takes a fancy to retire to private life, is to get his 
golden combs—or shovels, I suppose we ought to call 
them—in the right position for use, for although they 
stand up on top of his head edge to edge, there’s only 
one way to use them. If he is not on the right side he 
turns himself in his house till he brings his shovels to 
the proper position, when he pushes them out, and 
thrusts them into the sand, Then lifting them up, he 
brings out a load of sand, which he throws over his 
head on to the edge of his house. Again he plunges 
them into the sand and throws out another load, and 
so he goes on till the hole is large enough to suit him. 

The next puzzle to you would be, how he could get 
in, but it is no puzzle to him. He merely hangs his 
droll little body out of the door till its weight tips the 
whole house over the edge of the hole. Then he goes 
on with his digging, going deeper and deeper, and 





making his house stand straighter and straighter, till 
it is entirely covered with sand. 

Another curious thing about him is the way he eats. 
He can’t eat fish, you know—they’re too big, nor does 
he care for sea-mud, but he grows fat on tiny bits of 
atoms in the sea,water which are too small for us tosee 
at all. All he has to do then is to keep a current of 
water running into his mouth. From this he takes his 
food, and the air he needs to breathe, and the water 
runs out again. 

This getting into a cave is all the traveling the odd 
little fellow does; for he’s a contented creature, and 
any nice quiet spot under the sea, where there’s plenty 
of sand, is good enough for him. 

But I must tell you about the body of this interest- 
ing little worm, for he is a worm, and belongs to the 
family of Tube Builders. Back of his droll, cork- 
shaped head he has a pair of scarlet gills, shaped like 
those on fishes. When he feels well, and sticks his 
head out of his house, he keeps these pretty gills in 
lively motion, fluttering back and forth, like a pair of 
fans. And that is not all. Down each side of his little 
soft body he has a row of knobs which look like warts 
as much as anything, fifteen onaside. When studied 
through a microscope, these curious knobs are found 
tc be the most wonderful things about him. Each 
one is divided into two parts. The back part swells 
out into a soft sort of a mop or spongy cushion, which 
is supposed to be used to scrub out and polish the in- 
side of his beautiful house—though that’s only a guess, 
by the way, for he was never caught using them, and 
of course he won’t tell anything about it. But the 
front part of the knob is the strangest. It contains a 
bundle of spears, or lancets, that can be pushed out to 
a great length through a hole in the top, or drawn in 
entirely out of sight. There are about twelve in each 
bundle, and they are long and slim and elastic, like 
bristles, but having sharp blades at the ends. Some 
are like a knife or sword, and others have slits in the 
edge; but all are of great beauty. 

What he does with so many sharp instruments is not 
positively known. He may use them to help build his 
house, and no doubt he does push himself out of his 
door with them—since he has no feet. But I should 
think three or four hundred spears were a tolerable 
supply of weapons for a peaceable little worm at the 
bottom of the sea. 

We might never have known much about the Golden 
Combus Worm up here on dry land but for a machine 
called a dredge, which men drag along on tbe bottom 
of the ocean. This is asort of bag with an iron edge, 
which scrapes up thousands of these strange and won- 
derful little fellows, who live quietly there, and who 
don’t fancy being dragged out to the light and air, I 
can tell you. Nor could we see how they live when 
we did get them out but for the aquarium. When 
we can get them to feel at home in one of those we 
can study them at ourleisure. The little fellowI have 
told you about is not often found, but one fell into the 
hands of Mr. Gorse, an English gentleman, and after 
a week or two, when it got used to the light and began 
to feel at home in the aquarium, he studied its ways 
with his microscope, and told us all I have told you. 

Those little Tube Builders are the oldest masons 
known inthe world. Long before men built their 
houses of brick and stone, clumsily cemented together, 
these insignificant little worms at the bottom of the 
sea built their beautiful houses in that way. In 
truth, there’s hardly an instrument or tool that men 
can invent, or any way of doing things that they 
can coutrive, that we do not find, in greater perfection 
than men ever arrive at, in tiny atoms of insects and 
other live creatures, 








Puzzles, 


A METAGRAM, 

First I am strength. Change my head and I am a citadel. 
Change it again and I amafarmer. Change it again and I 
ama cutter. Now change it and I am agift. Again and I 
mean to crouch. Again and I ama shady nook. Now again 
and I am a boatman. Once more change my head and I 
threaten a storm. Now prefix a consonant and I make a 
commotion. Change my new head andI stare in anger. 
Once again change it and I am beautiful and fragrant. 

ELLA. 





Drop-LETTER WARRIORS. 
1. L-o-i-a-. 
2. N-p-l-o-. 
3. W-1l-i-g-0-. 
4. C-r-e-. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLB. 

1. A consonant. 

2. A turf. 

3. A fish. 

4. A part. 

5. A flower. 

6. A plaything. 

7. A consonant. 


“ VOLTA. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 9. 
An Enigma.—Rail. 
Hidden Cities.—1. Athens. 2. Paris. 3. Berlin. 
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A Triangular Puzzle. ein 
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Square Words.— 
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Cppermast Coypics. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF HUMOR 
IN THE PULPIT. 
: (The Presbyterian.] 
HERE is much unreasonable cap- 
tiousness on this subject by certain 
pious people, who think that piety is 
sanctified stupidity, and that harping on 
one string is the only proper expression 
of acceptable worship. Such persons 
would tell us, with the greatest gravity, 
that Jesus often wept, but never smiled ; 
and therefore, weeping ought to be a 
pious luxury, while smiling or laughing 
are but modified glares from the pit. 
Such statements about the Master are 
unreasonable assumptions, without a 
shadow of support. If a sinless Being, 
wearing our nature, without a shadow 
of change in the even flow of inherent 
happiness, because without sin, would 
not laugh, who would? For laughter is 
the sunlight of happiness. If Jesus never 
smiled, because it was incompatible with 
his character and mission, then the babe 
which smiles in its mother’s face in 
church ought to be shaken, and carried 
away as an highly irreverent intruder, 
interfering with the solemnity of the 
occasion. 

Our Lord was the man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief; but he would 
have been neither, if he had never 
laughed, for sorrow would have been 
his normal condition, and it would have 
been with him the business of life; 
therefore, cross-bearing would have been 
no virtue, because no privation. Sorrow 
and laughter are akin, and so near that 
we have all seen on the eyes of children 
both smiles and tears in the same in- 
stant; and who will say that there is 
more irreverence in the one than in the 
other? Neither humor nor satire are 
necessarily irreverent. It is determined 
by whom used, when used, and for what 
purpose. It isa perversion when either 
are so abused. Mirthfulness is not a 
state of badness, nor long-facedness in- 
dicative of a state of goodness, as the 
Saviour’s fearful invective against the 
Pharisees, for this very thing, abundant- 
ly attests. 

We have the conviction that when God 
calls a man into the ministry, he calls 
neither the lachrymose nor stolid alone, 
but the whole man, to the exercise of 
every sanctified faculty and emotion 
whereby men can be influenced for good; 
and ‘what God has cleansed let no man 
call common or unclean. The mischief 
is in the inopportuneness and selfishness 
directing as to time, and selfishness as to 
motive, of him who employs the influ- 
ence. As to the beneficent use of satire 
in the Lord’s word, one would risk repu- 
tation in denying it. Elijah, with his 
ironical thrusts and ludicrous intima- 
tions as to the whereabouts and business 
of the Sidonian gods, is as vivid in the 
minds of those who have a keen sense of 
satire and humor at this hour as if it had 
but transpired yesterday. There is a 
stolidity in depraved human nature, and 





. a stupidity in sin that can only feel when 


coals of fire are laid upon guilty backs, 
and blown by the breath of laughter, or 
stirred by shafts of sharp invective. If 
it is not true that ridicule is the test of 
truth, it is true that it is the only way 
some people can be made to see and feel 
it. You cannot reason seriously at such 
times, nor with such people, for they 
will construe your seriousness into rea- 
sons why they should cling to their fol- 
lies. Hence their folly can only be seen 
through the absurd positions which the 
love of consistency has compelled them 
to assume. None was ever wiser in the 
condition and movements of human in- 
tellects and moral powers than he who 
said, “A bridle for the ass, and a rod for 
the fool’s back.”” How else could Elijah 
have done his work? How unsparingly 
he plied the whip with knotted lashes? 
What scorn, more terrible than jets of 
burning lava! What ridicule! what 
matchless humor mingled with all! Did 
nobody laugh on that day of terrific 
contest on Carmel for God and the right? 
To think that the audience sat up stiff as 
statues, with faces as long and eyes as 
heavy as they do nowin a modern service, 
would be a greater sarcasm than Elijah 
uttered through all that eventful day. 
Humor is only the sunny side of irony 
yand satire, and is as inseparable from 


them as shade from sunshine. We are 
not willing to suppose that nobody 
laughed when the Master so often dis- 
comfited the hypocritical Pharisees, 
rending their flimsy masks into tatters. 
We are sure that weshould have laughed 
from sheer satisfaction over the triumph 
of the truth. Were the Ritualists of 
to-day so sorely pressed by the Master, 
some Low-churchman or Dissenter could 
not help crying out, “Good! Strike 
them again.” The Oriental mind is 
quicker in its perceptions of the rela- 
tions producing satire and humor than 
the Western; and we have no doubt that 
sympathizing Jews not only laughed, 
but cheered the Master upon every 
victory over these bigoted, relentless 
hypocrites. 

There is another example of consum- 
mate humor, mingled with irony, in 
Jotham’s parable of king-making as a 
business. The peculiar feature of this 
parable is that the ‘ bramble-bush’’— 
that is to say the low demagogue—is apt 
to be exalted above his worthier fellows. 
This feature is so often reproduced in 
modern political conventions, and in ex- 
hibitions of “ honesty and patriotism,” 
by office-seekers and office-makers, that 
one is provoked to laughter at the cari- 
eature even ‘at this day. We are not 
advocating irony and humor as some- 
thing that ought to be cultivated. Irony 
is dangerous, and humor cannot be cul- 
tivated. It is a gift, and whoever is 
witty from any source but nature, will 
not only fail to interest in society, but 
be impious in the church. But if a man 
has the power to be sarcastic, ironical 
or witty, he is unconscious of it; and if 
he is, and is a Christian also, it will not 
do harm, but good. God has a work for 
that man, and if he present the truth 
clothed in some of the features of his 
own personality, it will tell. It will 
arouse the stolid, awake the slumbering, 
and set the idle to thinking. He will 
capture by his sharp sword, cleaving the 
joints and marrow, many a giant for 
Christ; and by his humor, like the first 
solicitations of a spring sunshine, warm 
many @ soul into life in its coffin of un- 
relenting ice. The sin is in the base imi- 
tations—in futile efforts to substitute 
borrowed smartness for sanctity, and to 
do this with ‘purpose, which is offensive 
to all that is sacred. 

But when a man is an unconscious in- 
strument in God’s hands to light absur- 
dity by the smiles of good nature, let 
him go on. If he has unconsciously in 
his soul the forge from which fiery shafts 
are heated and sent a-whizzing at sto- 
lidity and stupidity in error, let him go 
on in his destruction until they surrender. 

Nothing gives the mind of the hearer 
such satisfaction as to see a man knock 
the props from error. We cannot help 
smiling with satisfaction when we see a 
man who is bowling make successive ten 
strikes; and something of the same glad 
thrill goes through the soul when a 
preacher makes point-blank shots, storms 
the fort of error, exposes its weaknesses, 
and Jenters, capturing it for the Master. 
The smile of approbation is instructive; 
it is harmless; and grace itself will join 
in the expression of gladness. 





TAXATION OF CHURCH PROP- 
ERTY. 


(Committee of Buffalo Common Council.) 


OUR Committee, in their investiga- 
tions, have been struck with sur- 
prise at the magnitude and importance 
of the subject, far exceeding, as it does, 
their ideas at the commencement of 
said investigation. They find that the 
amount of such property exempt from 
taxation in Erie county alone exceeds in 
valuation the sum of $4,000,000, and in 
the United States the value of such prop- 
erty sO exempt reaches the enormous 
sum of 3650,000,000. 

Every dollar of property exempt from 
assessment imposes an additional burden 
upon the taxpayer by increasing the rate 
of such tax; anditis not by any means the 
owners of real estate alone who contrib- 
ute toward this payment of taxes. It is 
not the wealthy landlord whose pocket 
suffers; it is every man or woman who 
rents a dwelling; it is every merchant or 
grocer who rents a store; and every me- 
chanic or citizen who rents a workshop 
ormanufactory. And, pursuing the sub- 
ject still further, it is the purchaser and 
consumer, no less than the seller and 





manufacturer, who pays his portion of 





the tax. All pay taxes in one way or an- 
other, and when any property is exempt- 
ed from paying its proportion, the bur- 
den falls so much the more heavily upon 
those who pay. 

We learn from history that it has been 
the policy of the religious houses and 
ecclesiastical bodies and persons to accu- 
mulate vast quantities of real property, 
piling up churches and abbeys and mon- 
asteries without number, and attaching 
to them acres of broad and rich land. To 
such an extent had this grasping policy 
of religious houses been carried on in 
England that the major portion of the 
best lands in the kingdom was in danger 
of falling into the implacable grip of these 
dead hands. And when this danger to 
the commonwealth was realized there 
commenced a struggle between these 
bodies and the legislature which was long 
and bitter. The ecclesiastics, when driv- 
en by act of Parliament from one strong- 
hold of possession, with consummate 
ingenuity devised another, until finally 
the salutary statutes of mortmain put an 
effectual end to their greedy acquisitive- 
ness. We have no statute of mortmain, 
and perhaps do not, at present, need any, 
but the time will come when the question 
will present as grave an aspect iv this 
country as it did in England in centuries 
past. 

Meanwhile, if we allow religious bodies 
to accumulate real property without 
stint, we should insist, at least, that the 
property so owned should not be with- 
drawn from assessment and taxation, 
thus imposing a heavier burden on the 
already overburdened taxpayers of the 
State; and if the removal of this exemp- 
tion from taxation should have the effect 
to check the accumulation of church 
property, then we believe a great good 
will be accomplished in deferring the 
application of the sterner remedy which 
must sooner or later be applied. Your 
committee would therefore respectfully 
request the Council to recommend to the 
Legislature the passage of the proposed 
act, a draft of which has been submitted 
by the city attorney. 





A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER. 
(Christian Intelligencer.] 

ILLIAM HOWITT, the popular 
and delightful author, having 
published an article in an English paper 
exposing the pretended French miracles 
of the appearance of the Virgin Mary, 
a Roman Catholic friend of his, a Dr. 
Nichols, has written a letter of expostu- 
lation, in which he says that Mr. How- 
itt’s article “‘is an insult to six millions 
of his fellow-countrymen, and more 
millions of his fellow-subjects.”’ To this 
Mr. Howitt has replied that on the sub- 
ject of insult there is something to say 
on the other side, and clinches the mat- 
ter as follows: ‘‘Do not the Roman 
Catholics insult the Protestant, and in 
fact the universal world? Have they 
ever, through all ages, ceased to force on 
the world their opinions at all costs, and 
not only by hard words, but by barder 
deeds? Are we not, in their mouths and 
their books, in the bulls and encyclicals 
of the Popes, in the acts of their coun- 
cils, infamous and hopeless heretics, lost 
to all hope of salvation, given over to 
the devil and his legions? Are not all 
who disagree with the dogmas of Rome 
shut out from Catholic baptism, Catho- 
lic marriage, Catholic burial, and pro- 
nounced as shut out from heaven—hope- 
lessly damned to all eternity —at this 
very day, and under our very eyes and 

ears, in Italy, at this very moment?” 





BURNING HERETICS. 
[Christian Register.) 

FEW hundred years ago the devout 

scholars of the church were busy 
with the question, ‘“‘ How should heretics 
and apostates be punished?” There was 
great searching of the Scriptures. In 
John’s Gospel it is written, * If any man 
abide not in me, he is cast forth as a 
branch and is withered ; and men gather 
them and cast them into the fire, and 
they are burned.”. St. Thomas Aquinas 
also thought it clear that, because the 
Scriptures denounce heretics as “‘wolves,”” 
they should be killed; and as they are 
“of the devil,” they should share his 
doom of torment by fire. (See Summa 
Theol.) For hundreds of years, there- 
fore, the fires blazed, and thousands were 
burned, with the full sanction of the 
“infallible” authority at Rome. The re- 





lation between Church and State in those 
sad times was just such as Pius IX. pro- 
vides for by his Concordat of 1863 with 
the faithful Catholic republics of South 
America—namely, the civil authorities 
were * bound to execute every decree of 
thespiritual courts.” The church burned 
no one; oh, no! It simply decided the 
question of guilt, and generally turned 
over the condemned to its “ civil arm” 
with a recommendation to mercy; but it 
also declared that if the civil officers 
spared the heretics, they, too, would in- 
cur the guilt and punishment of heresy. 
The State, therefore, did the bloody 
work and paid the bills. Happy he who 
could get the contract for furnishing the 
enormous piles of fagots! 


Atliscellanp. 


EMERSON AND THE METHODIST 
PREACHERS. 

ALPH WALDO EMERSON said 

some interesting things in conver- 
sation with visitors from the Boston 
University the other day. These visit- 
ors, of course, were Methodist ministers, 
and they were absurdly deferent, and 
indeed reverent, for children of the only 
true church, to an outright disciple of 
the Oversoul. They were in the first 
place so diffident about their visit that 
they sent Drs. W. F. Warren and S. W. 
Coggeshall to prepare the way before 
them, and seem to have been immensely 
surprised by the cordiality of their re- 
ception from one who said, 

Give me truth ; 
For Iam weary of the surfaces, 
And die of inanition, 

but perhaps the Boston University alum- 
ni have no special provision for lectures 
on truth. It was Tuesday, the 25th, the 
72d anniversary of Mr. Emerson’s first 
appearance on the world’s stage. There 
was @ little talk, apropos of this, and Dr. 
Coggeshall recalled to Mr. Emerson that 
he had once said that “every man is 
wanted,” and that lifted us up; and fol- 
lowed it with, “‘He is not wanted much, 
and that took us down.” Mr. Emerson, 
moreover, gave 4 remarkably interesting 
intimation about the great Carlyle. 
**Let me tell you,” said he, “‘ what is a 
little secret. He is a very good friend of 
the Americans, and has testified it lately 
by an act which is not to be made public 
until he dies and his will appears. But 
some of our best men and women have 
made his acquaintance. He isa mau of 
the world. He does not belong to that 
country only, but by his broad genius 
and talent of satire, which he throws 
about him, he is cosmopolitan; but his 
aims areas good as can be.”” Dr. Cogge- 
shall referred deprecatingly to Carlyle’s 
apparently unfriendly attitude toward us 
in our recent struggle, and Mr. Emerson 
continued: ‘I think Mr. Carlyle really 
sympathizes with us. I remember his 
scolding a little in the war, but not after- 
ward. I have been in constant corre- 
spondence with him ever since 1833 or 
1834, I think. I havea hundred letters 
from him running along that period, and 
his sympathies are with us. Mr. Norton, 
of Cambridge, has preserved every word 
in his memory of his personal conversa- 
tion with Mr. Carlyle, and Ihave insisted 
that he should write them down to be 
saved. He despises every kind of mean- 
ness, every kind of selfishness, and of 
petty sin.” Strange to say, Dr. Warren 
and his friends made no endeavor to 
convert Mr. Emerson, though by the 
logic of their creed they must believe 
on the brink of everlasting destruction. 

















LEARN A TRADE.—I never look at 
my old steel composing rule that I do 
not bless myself that, while my strength 
lasts, I am not at the mercy of the world. 
If my pen is not wanted [can go back to 
thetype case and be sure to find work ; for 
I learned the printer’s trade thoroughly 
—newspaper work, job work, book work, 
and press work. I am glad I have a good 
trade. It is asarock on which the pos- 
sessor can stand firmly. There is health 
and vigor for both b and mind in an 
honest trade. It is the strongest and 
surest part of the self-made man. Go 
from the academy to the printing office 
or the artisan’s bench; or if you please, 
to the farm—for, to be sure, true farm- 
ing isa trade, and a grand one at that. 
Lay thus a sure foundation, and after 
that branch off into whatever profession 
you please.—Horace Greeley. 
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Financial, 








From Monday, June 14, to Saturday, 
June 19. 


Wall Street Topics.— Failures in England 
and a truce to our railroad war here havt occu- 
pied the attention of the street. Several London 
and Manchester firms, connected with the East 
Indian and iron trades, also some financial firms, 
have failed for very large amounts; but there is 
not the slightest symptom of panic. The Bank 
of England reports a gain of £912,000 in bullion, 
and maintains its minimum discount rate, while 
in open market money is quvted at % per cent. 
lower. The only way of accounting for this is 
the theory that the failures have not really caused 
widespread disaster. In our home market the pre- 
vailing abundance of loanable funds is unchanged, 
and commercial! paper is sold at 4 @ 5p per cent. for 
prime grades, with occasional transactions at an 
even lower figure. 

Government Bonds.—The demand continues 
active, and the volume of business is very large, 
including orders from abroad to the-amount of 
one to two millions. The largest single transac- 
tion was the purchase of $2,300,000 for the State 
Bounty Loan Sinking Fund, chiefly registered 
sixes of 81 and the new fives. 





The highest quotations duripg the week were 
as follows: 
June June June June June June 
w: 18. 19. 
68, TOZ....++++ . a 10 by 1 121 121% 
GR. GD ocaceses or 15 126 126 126% 126% a 
63 5-20s, cp.... 62, 1i8sg 118% 118% like 18% 118% 
63 5-' cp...’64, U8&% 119 119 119% 119% LI9K 
6s 5-20s, cp...’65, 122 122% 122% 122% be 
6s 5-20s.n. cp.’65, 13% 124 124 es: ee 
6s 5-20s, cp...’67, 12546 125 1K 21 1253%% 12534 
6s 5-20s, op. . "68, 124 14 14 1% 14 123% 
5s 10-408 reg ° 118) 1S 118% 
5s 10-408 ep...... 119 119) 119 119% 
5s, funded cp ’81, 118% «=118 118% 118 19 
6s currency..... 12244 122% 36 2% 122g 122K 


Gold.— Early in the week the market relaxed 
a little, and gold sold down 116%. Since that time, 
however, it has been stronger, the export move- 
ment and the financial crisis in London help- 
ing to keep up the prices. Shipments for the 
week were $6,236,979. At the Treasury sale of 
$500,000 on Thursday the bids amounted to $1,1%,- 
000. 


The highest quotations with the eorresponding 
values of legal tenders were as follows: 


June June June Jage cage suse 
1. 8616. 


116% 117 7 
ha Ie ur iy R. ut 

Railroad Bonds.—The prevailing easy rates 
for money and the high prices of Governments 
combine to affect the market favorably. The de- 
mand is naturally for the best issues, but all classes 
of respectable bonds have somewhat better chances 
than heretofore, Notice has been given by the 
Yreasurer of the Union Pacific that one per ¢ent. 
of the outstanding sinking fund bonds will be 
drawn July 28 and redeemed Sept. Ist, according to 
the terms of the mortgage. Chicago and North- 
western consolidated gold bonds sold down to 79 
on the erroneous reports that an issue of con. 
vertible bonds had been authorized, but reacted 
immediately to 80}4@80X, the fact being that the 
resolution actually passed at the late annual meet- 
ing distinctly disapproved of further issues of 
interest-bearing securities. 

Stocks, etc.—Irregularity has been the charac- 
teristic of the week. The effect of the railroad 
truce had been discounted, so that its consumma- 
tion had no immediate effect on the market. 


QOlE vencecceceioes 1 a 
Legal Tenders. .85. 


The highest quotations for the week were as fol- 
lows: 











Jane June June June June June 
6. i ii. 18. 19. 
N. Y. Cc. au. &... 104 10244 102% 101 102 
5 ye 135% 136 ise” iss 
yd 16 b% Mk 
OK «Ot 6lig 0% 
31% «68TH SB OCT 
0% BW 49% 49 
Wx W244 «WR WK 
3056 3382. 31K 2% 
i4 55g 5S 54 54s 
BY 4a 2B 234 
Central of N.J 18y 100K 110 = 110 NnO% 109% 
.L. & W....7% UTX 11% MB 18k IIT 
Webs Biase: fix x Hy fw HS Be 
nion cific. . 74} 7 74) 
Panama..... ... 127 boda 130 1277 29 
West’nUnTel.. 74% 75% 5% 7 75% 3% 
At.&Pacific Tel 24 B% 23% 23 23% 
Quicksilver. . 16%. «O17 17 I 15% «16 
do ref 22 22 22 20 ésee 
Pacific Mail..... 3334 33% 33% oe 32% 33% 
Adams Ex 100% 4g 10056 10% WX 
= Ex... . X61 6 6 61 oO 5934 
§. Ex “x 46 «6455 OG 48 45 
Wells, Fargo... 81 8036 80s S81 81 9 


Foreign Exchange.—Little change has taken 
place during the week, the démand for remit- 
tances having been largely supplied by specie 
shipments and exports of U. 8. bonds. 

Nominal quotations at the close: of the week 


were: 
60 days. 
London prime bankers... 4.87)(@4.88 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Street, N. Y¥. 


U.S. Government Bonds of all ieues and de- 
nominations bought and sold direct ai 


3 days. 
4.90@4.91 








le Stocks and Bonds eit 
and sold on Commission ; son Coupiies and Amer- 
ican and foreign Coin bo t and sold; approved 
deposit accounts resstvea 


FISK & HATCH. 
{2 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 

Guaranteed. We i snot to ees one-third 
the value ig Aen} y one 
ohre tostnonb have never 


futedoum 3 We p pr y the in Saserens promptly semi- 
annuallyin New a the poate 
‘arm m: 


when other A... ¥_. . Tasined ‘0 

gages wore pale prompti o Siret. fends from the 
tic to the Missouri river, and may be able to 

refer to parties of your uaintance. r 

particulars. J.B. WATKINS & Co., Lawrence, Kan. 








George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No. 25 Nassau St., New York, 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE [INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


. . . 

Union Dime Savings Bank, 
Nos. 306 & 3988 CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 3, and Monday Evenings 5to7. 
Assets—Over Eleven Million Dollars. 

Surpius—One Million Dollars. 
Six am por. cent. Interest allowed. 
Books in English, Fre 
G. 8. CHA rglreas. HAINES, Pres’t. 
8. ARMOUR, Secretary. 


$50 TO $10.000 


Has been invested in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 ct. PROFIT. 


“ How to Do It,” a Book on Wall St., sent free. 


TUMBRIDGE & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
2 Wall Street, N.Y. 


Men and Idioms of Wall Street. 


Send for this book of 72 Pages, telling all about 
Wall Street. Mailed free ‘anes addre = — 
JOHN HICKLING & CO., 72 Broadway, N. Y. 


DRY GOODS. 


E. Ridley & Son, 


309, 311,311% Grand St, N.Y. 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, & 70 ALLEN ST, 
NEW FO YORK. 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS. 
Another _Purchase., 


Thirteen Hundred Cases of 
STRAW GOODS. 
Ready To-Day. 


REAL FRENCH CHIPS—NEW. 
EST ¥ BLACKS, 
WHIT SHADES 
BROWNS, 1 DRABS, AND ECRU 

ba ESE QUALITIES ARE SELL- 

ING Ee ew ERS FROM $2 


iss CHIPS—15c. Bic. BSc. 50c. F5c.— 
FUL L LINES OF SHAPES AND OLORS. 


Neapolitan Hair Hats and Bonnets. 


Zc. ees Ait mH NEW FINE GOODs. 
GEKA CTION FROM LAST WEEK’S 
ENGLISH MILAN HATS) IN G 
AND Bi ETS: ALSO 
PEARLS, CANTONS, PE- | 
DALS, DUNSTABLES,&c. ) 





nch ood Gorm 























5c. gig iF 28 20c. 


GRADES RUN- 
NING FROM 5e. 15c. 
| 20c. 5c. 50c, up. 





Leghorn Round Hats, 


15c, 5c 50c, 7 Cs HALF VALUE. 
NACA LLLO “Fh ELING HATS, TRIMMED 


NEW - WILLOW TRAVELING HATS, UN- 
Te 10c 156 ' yee and 25c. 
» ye; St TURE REI /ADIES PANAMA HATS 

03 srt Lite on ® FANCY BRAID AND 
sCHOoL HATS at Se, 10c, 15, 2c, BSc. 

RAW HATS, 10, 13¢c, ec, BSc, 


she, 3 
2.8% STRAW HATS, 50c, 75c, 81 up. 


CLEARING, 


All Our Trimmed Hats and Bonnets 
FROM 75c. to $20. 


New Department. 


Gents? Silk Beaver, Cashmere and 
Felt Hats. 
iGHT CASHMERE HATS, $2 50, 
83 5 
aa 72,884 30 ae ‘SILK DRESS HATS, $3, $3 


0. 
5%. E FUR FELT HATS, $150, $1 








athe 

YOUTHS FELT TLATS, 50c, 75c, S8e, $1, uD. 
FOR THB CONVENIENCE OF CUSTOMERS 

Edwards’ New Patent Passenger 


Elevators 
Are rupning on the East and West side of the Es- 
tablishment to the various Departments, on First, 


srr ENTRANCE TO. STRAW DEPARTMENT 
3 Bat? STR. ° 


HK, RIDLEY & SON, 


809, 811, $11 1-2 GRAND STREET. 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 & 70 ALLEN ST. 
Fifth Block East from the Bowery. 


GRAND cee CROSS-TOWN LINE OF 
CARS PASSES OR AND QuaNacr 
WiTH EVERY C Te Cc AND 8TA ROUTE 
GOING NORTH AND SOUTH. SIX Mi NUTES 
RIDK FROM THE CORNER OF BKUADWAY, 











E. RIDLEY & SON, 
309, 311, 3114 GRAND ST,,N.Y, 


Silk Parasols. 
PRICES LOWER 


-AGAIN THIS WEEK. 
65c., and 75 


45c., 50c., 
DCe 


LADIES’ FULL LINES, 75c., S5c,, 95c. 
FINER GOODS, $1, $1 30, $1 65, 81 90, 


Sz =. 
HEAVY SERGES. FINELY mou NTED 
iiRSiNe FROM $1 65 to #5 75—EX- 


7 SHOPPING FOR PARASOLS SEE 
THAT YOU GET THE SIZE REPRESENTED. 
One of the TRADE TRICKS now is to make up 
THE SIZES. CALL a sixteen inch a . eighteen 
ee CAKRY YOUR TAPE LINES, MEASURE 

RSELV Es,.unless you know the house. 


FANS! FANS! 
TAP ASST PURI, FRESH 5B See. 
AMERICA I c. 


MISSES, IN COLORS, 3Sc., 





OUR OWN IMPORTATION, FINER GOODS 
FROM 50c,, 75c., $1 to $25. 


FANCY COODS. 


yaw at. RY AND SLVEEW ABA, Bar AND 
HAIR ORNAMENTS, COMBS AND BRUSHES, 
IA MIRRORS, HALE SWITCHES, BRONZES, 
DOLLS, CARRIAGES, etc., etc 


PERSUMERY STATIONERY, silk LEATH- 
ER and ELASTIC BELTS, YA NOTIONS, 
BLACK, EWHITS and COLORED eSPOOL coT- 
TON, 9c. per dozen. 


WHITE OOTTON BRAID. 18 yds Pieces, 12c. 


E- RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68,70 ALLEN ST. 
FIFTH BLOCK EAST FROM THE BOWERY. 


Grand Street Cross-town line of Cars passes the 
door and connects with every City Car and Stage 
Route going North and South. Six minutes’ ride 
from the corner of Broadway. 


EK. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand St., 
NEW YORK. 


LACES. 


SPECIALLY |REDUCED. — Beaded and 
Plain Blondes, Real Lace Barbes, Spanish, Ecru 
and Guipure Nets. 

Lace Scarfs, 
Curtain Laces, 
Curtains and Lambrequins. 


LACE SHAWLS AND SACQUES, 


$2.88, $3.25, $3.50, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, up to $100, CASH 
PURCHASE and at EMERGENCY PRICES, 


BLACK CRAPES. 


EXAMINE OUR 75c., %c., $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, 
up to %. UNDER REGULAR PRICES, TWENTY 
PER CENT. ATTENTION SOLICITED. 


Millinery Silks 
and Ribbons. 


SASH RIBBONS, l5c., 18c., 20¢., 25¢., up to T5e. 
GROS GRAIN RIBBONS, 8¢., 10c., e., 15e., We., 














25e. 
TRIMMING SILKS, 25c.. 50c., Tic., ALL SHADES. 
COLORED AND BLACK TURQUOISE, 50c., 75c., 
$1 per yard. 





LARGEST STOCK OF 


Feathers and Flowers 


TO SELECT FROM IN THE CITY. 





HAT SCARFS, 36c., 45c., 50c, 75¢., $1. 
THOUSANDS OF THE LACE AND SILK 
TIES, 10c., 15¢., 25c. BARGALNS. 


KID GLOV ES 


JOB LOTS,ON THE COUNTER, 25c. and 30c. 
2-BUTTONS, GOOD SHADES, 40c, 


Our Own Importation 








“ MONOGRAM "} BET EHICA FOR { 95¢ Pair 
ieeididan i .THE PRICE. gs 
2-BUTTONS REAL Kip $1 Pair. 
MONOPCLS 
MoNeroNS | REAL Kip { 1% 
NEILSON { bbe. 
2-BUTTONS REDUCED. . 


1-BUTTON, ALL SHADES, 4c. 


EK. RIDLEY & SON, 


309, 311, 31144 GRAND ST., N. Y. 


56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 6S and 70 
ALLEN STREET, NEW YORK. 


Fifth block East from the Bowery. 











RECULAR 
Clearing-Out Sale. 


On MONDAY, June 21, we will com- 
mence our REGULAR CLEARING- 
OUT SALE, preparatory to taking Stock. 

Silks, Dress Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, 
Shawls, Hosiery, White Goods, Embroid- 
eries, etc., comprising the BALANCE of 
our SPRING IMPORTATIONS, will be 
OFFERED at PRICES which cannot 
fail to INSURE IMMEDIATE SALES. 

Large lines of MEDIUM and LOW- 
PRICED DRESS GOODS, recently pur- 
chased at very low figures, will be ar- 
ranged on tables on first floor, for con- 
venience of customers, and SOLD AT A 
VERY SMALL ADVANCE ON THE 
PURCHASE PRICE 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and 20th Street. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 255, 257, 259 and 261Crand 
St., cor. Chrystie, 


‘ 
' 








Invite the attention of purchasers to their large 
and very superior stock of ladies’, children’s, and 
infants’ underwear, which they will display during 
the coming week. 

In the Ladies’ Department will be found Chemise, 
4c. and up, Drawers, 42c. and up, long Night Dress- 
es, 85c. and up, short ones, Tic. and up, Skirts, plain 
and tucked, Wc. and up, embroidered ones, $2 50 
and up, ruffle, straight, and bias tuck, $1 50 and up, 
Underskirts, ruffle and tuck, 75c.and up. Corset 
Covers, 60c. and up, Toilet Sacques, 87c. and up. 


CHILDREN’S AND INFANTS’ 


DEPARTMENT. 


Long Merino Cloaks, $2 45 and up, Pique Cloaks, 
$2 85 and up, short Coates and Capes, $2 25 and up, 
short Merino ones, $225 and up, long Robes and 
Dresses, $2 85 and up, short ones, $1 50 and up, long 
Slips, 72c. and up, short ones, $1 and up, long 
Cambric Skirts, $118 and up. short ones, 73c. and 
up, long Flannel Skirts, $190 and up, short ones, 
$144 and up, Infants’ Shirts, 35c. and up, Flannel 
and Merino Shawls, $125 and up, Infants’ Waists, 
8c. and up, Christening Caps, $1 15 and up, Boys’ 
Lace Caps, 85c. and up, Girls’ Lace Bonnets, $1 43 
and up, Infants’ Baskets, $4 40 and up, Rubber and 
Pique Bibs, 13c. and up Powder, Brushes, an 
Combs, Bootees, Rubbers and Ruches, Children 
Calico Aprons, 25c. and up, White ones, 48c, and 
up, Ladies’ Bib Aprons, 27c. and up. 





Corset Department. 


Children’s Corsets and Corset Waists, 60c. and up, 
Ladies’ Corsets, 30c. and up, Bustles, Hoop-skirts, 
Ventilating Pads, Skirt Supporters, Corset Steels, 
and Steel Protectors of all the different makes, 

Corsets made to order from measure, and a per- 
fect fit guaranteed. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Grand and Chrystie Sts. 











SQAk ac es 


BO ss 
AND VES. 


TACARRDSUR, BONNION ED. 
234. Waker 8S. NCW. 





4 SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Reese’s Adiustable Stencil Letters. 





Paget or aap ood 
as read: 
trib uted. For sale by Hardware Roa _— 
Hate & co, <4 Pa k Place Now fork’ Bini 
ALE 0. an r ace, 
and west, . BRYANT, 102 Washington Street, 
cago. 


AS 
Fillin; 
screwing, t 


‘A oh Simple Device, by which an 
ormed ina ponees ap 





ENTS WANTED for the Universal Lamp 
ang nee Attachment. No un- 

pape 50 Prevents explosion. 
Sells at at 





Sample term: 
RTIN, 176 ys 8t., PNew York. 


By eth, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XI, No. 52. 








Scientific and Sanitarn. 


THE POLLUTION OF RIVERS. 


R. FRANKLAND communicates to the Royal 

Society an interesting resumé of the proceedings 
of the Commissioners appointed by the British Govern- 
ment to inquire how far the present use of rivers for 
carrying off the drainage of towns and the refuse of 
manufactures can be prevented without risk to the 
public health, or serious injury to such manufactures, 
and how far such drainage can be got rid of or utilized, 
otherwise than by discharge into rivers, or can be ren- 
dered harmless before reaching them..The Commission 
referred to was the second appointed for this purpose, 
and began its labors in 1868, at the time when the first 
Commission, appointed in 1865, was dissolved. This 
second body finished its work last June, having occu- 
pied a little more than six years. Its investigations 
involved the inspection of river basins, towns and 
manufactories, and the holding of courts of inquiry 
in many places, besides the experimental examination 
of numerous processes for cleansing foul water, and 
the execution of thousands of analyses. Dr. Frank- 
land, insumming up the subject, of course classifies the 
mass of polluting matter into organic and mineral, 
according to its source and character. Under the 
head of organic matter he names, first, town drain- 
age; second, drainage from the various forms of fiber 
manufacture (paper, calico, woolen, linen, jute and 
silk factories). Under the head of mineral matter he 
names, first, mine waters; and secoud, drainage from 
chemical works. 

Organic matter occurs in water either in solution or 
in suspension, whereas mineral polluting matter, ac- 
cording to Dr. Frankland, is nearly always present in 
a state of suspension, and will, if allowed sufficient 
time, settle by specific gravity. This statement sounds 
strange in view of the well known facts concerning 
the presence of dissolved mineral salts in many 
waters; but it must be remembered that Dr. Frank- 
land is speaking of “ polluting matter,’’ and that the 
soluble mineral salts are not usually reckoned in that 
category. Moreover, it is in lakes without drainage, 
and not in streams, that the mineral salts accumulate 
in large quantities. : 

Suspended organic matter is not likely to settle by 
gravity, and hence, to get rid of this, other means must 
be resorted to. Organic matter in solution is not only 
noxious but peculiarly dangerous, because it is often 
scarcely discernible by the senses. Clear water may 
therefore be more unwholesome than turbid, if the 
former contains organic matter and the latter only 
mineral matter. An illustration occurs to us from our 
own observation. At the St. Louis water works the 
main pipe through which the water is pumped from 
the river has its mouth in the muddy part of the 
stream which, as is well-known, at that point dis- 
tinctly shows the two rivers, Mississippi and Missouri, 
flowing together but not yet thoroughly mixed. It 
was found by experience that the Missouri water, 
though very muddy, could be easily purified by set- 
tling, because its turbid character is due to mineral 
matter; whereas the clearer water of the Mississippi, 
which carries more organic matter in suspension and 
solution, could not be so easily purified. : 

The favorite theory that polluted rivers cleanse 
themselves is emphatically disproved by the experi- 
ments of this Commission. Dr. Frankland calls it 
an exceedingly comfortable doctrine, if true, and says 
it is in great repute among two classes of persons— 
those who are polluters of rivers, and those water 
companies which abstract their beverage from points 
below the outfalls of town sewage. Actual experi- 
ment has shown that after a flow of a dozen miles, 
although, as might be expected, the mineral matter 
suspended in a stream is considerably reduced, the 
quantity of organic matter in solution and suspension 
is the same as at the beginning. The remedies for 
organic pollution are divided into methods of pre- 
cipitation and methods of oxidation. A common 
method of precipitation is the use of slaked lime or 
lime-water. Most drainage water contains bicarbon- 
ate lime, and the addition of caustic lime reduces this 
bicarbonate, causing a precipitation of the simple car- 
bonate or chalk; and this precipitate mechanically 
carries down in its fall particles of matter suspended 
in the water, besides actually exerting a sort of sur- 
face attraction which takes out of solution some of 
the dissolved organic matter and carries it down in 
company with the precipitate. But this latter part of 
the process is exceedingly imperfect. Another very 
common process is precipitation by means of a mixture 
of alum, clay and an infinitesimal quantity of blood. 
Other processes employ sulphate of alumina; lime and 
clay; lime and chloride of iron; or superphosphate of 
alumina and slaked lime. All these diminish the sus- 
pended matter, but have little effect upon organic 
matter in solution. Moreover, it is found that the 








— 


‘ material which they precipitate is praetically worth- 


less for fertiliaing purposes, the ingredients required 


_ tor fertilizers being mainly left in solution. 


Dr. Frankland says the Commissioners believe, as 
the result of their inquiries and experiments, that the 
sewage purification of the future will be effected by 


‘ irrigation, that is, by distributing the foul drainage 


upon the soil, which by surface attraction removes 


Trom it its polluting matter both in solution and in 





suspension, and delivers it to the roots of growing 
plants. The only drawback is the difficulty and some- 
times impossibility of obtaining sufficient land suitable 
for the purpose near large towns. It was found that 
by ordinary irrigation thirty acres were required for 
a population of 3,000 people. If less land was irrigated 
more abundantly, the pores of the soil became clogged 
up and the effluent water was not purified; but 
by bringing air and drainage water alternately in 
contact with the soil a rapid, continuous and satis- 
factory purificatton was obtained. This involves a 
well-known property of porous matter, namely, its 
attraction for gases, especially for atmospheric oxygen, 
and the great chemical affinity of this oxygen for 
organic matter. In this way the organic pollution is 
not only retained but really subjected to a slow and 
complete combustion. The process has been carried 
on for three years at Merthyr Tydvil, where but a 
single acre of land has been required for each 3,000 of 
population. 

A curious instance of natural purification may be 
seen in our own country in the Schuylkill River, 
above Philadelphia, where streams come together, 
some of which contain sulphate of iron in solution, 
others bicarbonate of lime. The result is a mutual 
decomposition producing sulphate of lime and insolu- 
ble salts of iron, both of which are precipitated, 
leaving the Schuylkill comparatively pure. The for- 
mation of these precipitates may be seen from the 
banks. 


Publishers’ Department. 


NEw YORK, JUNE 23, 1875. 




















EXPIRATIONS.—LOoK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








RENEWALS. 


PLEASE remember, All new subscriptions are dated 
the first issue of the current month, whatever that may 
be, so that they expirein a year from thattime. If you 
want to renew, to see the continuation of our choice 
Monthly lllustrated Numbers and George MacDonald's 
new story—please take pains to renew at least ten 
days before the end of the month. Then there will be 
no break in your papers, and you will haye no trouble, 
—nor we either! 








EITHER ONE. 


BEAR this in mind: any offer made for the 
CHRISTIAN Unton holds good also for PLyMoUTH 
Puupit, and any Subscriber for the two together at 
$5.50 will be entitled to the same picture premium as 
two separate subscriptions at $3 cach (or $6). The 
extra payment for postage, etc., must always be 
added, of course: viz., 20 cents for postage on either 
publication; and, for the premiums, 50 cents on Nos. 
1, Lincoln ; 2, Cross; 4, Boys; and 5, Girls: or 25 cents 
for No. 3, Washington. 











PREMIUMS FOR CANVASSING. 


Look on page 2 and see the List of ‘Good 
Things Easily Got.’’ Subscriptions (new or renewed) 
for the CurIstTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT will 
give you the right to these useful and beautiful things. 

It is easy work; try it! Subscriptions, renewals, 
and premium orders are pouringin. The tide is setting 
this way; take advantage of it! 








N. B.—We must again beg subscribers to specify 
WHICH premium they select from our list of five. 
Many letters come to us giving no instructions; here- 
after, unless instructions accompany subscriptions, we 
shall invariably send the “‘ Boys” to new subscribers, 
the “ Cross"’ to renewals; and all who do not specify 
their subscriptions as “renewals” will be entered and 
served as new subscribers. 








POSTAGE. 


PLEASE note that in addition to all subscription 
moneys, 20 cents must be sent with each subscription 
to prepay the postage of the paper for the year. This is 
in accordance with the new United States law, which 
makes all postage payable in advance at the mailing 
Post-Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post- Office of the subscriber’s residence. 











PICTURE PREMIUMS. 
1. Marshall's Peortx’s Portrarr oF LINcoLn. 
A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 
2. THE EASTER CROSsS, 
A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chromo. 


8. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 
A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 


4. OUR Boys: The Dinner and The Nap. 
A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oi Chromos. 


5. OUR GIRLS: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep. 





A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oil Chromos. 


PICTURE-PREMIUMS TO 
SUBSCRIBERS. 


1. MARSHALL’s “‘ PEOPLE’S PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN.”’— 
This portrait of Lincoln has a sound and enduring 
fame as the most perfect portrait ever made of “‘ Hon- 
est Old Abe’s’’ strong but kindly face. The market 
price of this magnificent steel engraving (20 x 26 inches 
in size) is $5.00 (proof copies were $25.00). Everywhere 
it has won golden opinions from the family and friends 
of the martyred President, art lovers, and distinguish- 
ed critics, both as a grand work of art and as a marvel- 
ous portrait of its lamented subject. Senator Sumner 
said: ‘‘ As a work of art, it will take its place among 
those rare productions not to be forgotten. Asa por- 
trait, it will always be valued as presenting the origi- 
nalin his most interesting expression, where gentleness 
and sympathy unite With strength.” 


2. THE Easter Cross; a very delicate and beautiful 
cross-and-flower piece, a picture which for delicacy of 
conception and harmony of color is most rare. The 
subject is a beautiful one: an old moss-grown cross, 
symbol of the Saviour’s earthly work and death, 
stands in the gray dawn of resurrection morning, 


wreathed with vines and clusters of violets and pure 
lilies-of-the-valley; the flowers and foliage of early 
spring, symbols of the new life. 


8. MARSHALL’s ‘‘ HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASH- 
INGTON ’’; one of the most splendid steel engravings 
ever made, valued at Ten Thousand Dallars! called 
by Huntington, President of the Academy of Design, 
“truly a master-piece of the engraver’s art.’’ This 
is already a famous plate. Edward Everett said of 
it that it ‘“*placed Mr. Marshall at once by the 
side of the great masters of his art’’; Gustave 
Doré wrote to him a letter of congratulation on 
its completion, and called him “the undoubted 
master of art in America”; and George Bancroft, 
the great historian, said that this portrait of Wash- 
ington was ‘“‘the only one that is perfectly satisfac- 
tory.” It is, indeed, a brilliant and most beautiful 
piece of engraving. The CHRISTIAN UNION purchased 
the plate three years ago, and it is in splendid condi- 
tion for printing. ee ee 

4. Our Boys: The Dinner, and The Nap; a pair of 
fresh and charming boy-pictures. The two boys are the 
real article! One is brimming over with mischief, his 
merry eyes dancing with fun at the antics of his pet 


dog; the other, a lovely face,—the eee head fallen 
over on his arm, is sunk in the depths of a sweet and 
sound boy-slumber, while sly puss is making free with 
his dinner. French oil chromo; original painted ex- 
pressly for the subscribers to the CHRISTIAN UNION. 


5. OuR Grris: Wide Awake and Fast Asleep ; a pair, 
with which the Cristian UNION has already bright- 


ened 180,000 American homes. They are a genuine 
inspiration. 








IN CHANGING AN ADDREsS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made un- 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 








REMITTANCES. 


ALL moneys and orders must be sent to J. B. 
Ford & Co., Publishers, No. 27 Park Place, New York; 
and all remittances must be made either by check, 
draft, or Postal money order, as currency is liable to 
be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the sender. 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will seo by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 








GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


WE will send any of the undermentioned 
periodicals with the CHRISTIAN UnIon for one year at 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified. N. B. If you want any period- 
ical not mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 
give prices by return mail. 














Club Retail 
e Price 
Postage Postage 
MONTSLIES. Prepawd. epaid, 
CHRISTIAN UNION and Harper’s Monthly....... 70 $7.20 
= 4 “ The Galaxy...... . eeces -» 6.65 7.200 
mo - “  Scribner’s Monthly. 6.65 7.20 
- 4 “ §8t. Nicholas.............-+.-.- 5.85 6.20 
= mA “ Lippincott’s Magazine...... 6.45 7.20 
md bic « The Gancey Magazine...... 5.45 5.95 
»* = “ The Atlantic creme! ++» 6.65 7.20 
= = * American Agricultu - 4.50 4.80 
se » ° 4 ur’s ine.... 5.40 6.70 
bed « * Phrenological Journal..... 5.70 6.20 
« ae: Yo. aaa 4.50 4.80 
“ aad * Old and New............+0++- 6.65 7.20 
WEEKLIES. 
° 4 “ Harper's Weekly............ 6.70 720 
ms 4 “ Harper’s Bazar...... 6.70 7.20 
me » “ PLYMOUTH PULPIT. 5.90 6.40 
= ° “  Littell’s Living A, 0.0 11.20 
= b “ The N. Y. Tribune ee | 5.20 
= > a sasarncenncacs ++. 5.85 6.20 
° = — > a 8.20 
= _ “ Scientific American......... 6.10 6.40 
” , “  Yotth’s Com Macceoees 44.65 4.95 
*Including Premium Engraving. 
+Must be new Subscri in. 
Address all communications with remittances to 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 











